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Mavapres INFLAMMATOIRES DU CeRVEAU.”’ 


Tue pathological conditions to which I propose to devote this arti- 
cle, have their principal seat in the cavity of the cranium. They 
consist of an unusual, and sometimes considerable, accumulation of 
blood in the capillaries of the membranes which cover the periphery 
of the hemispheres, or in those which are distributed to the different 
layers of nervous matter composing the entire mass of the brain. 
They are represented besides by lesions of a special character which 
escape the scrutiny of our senses, which reason leads us, nevertheless, 
to locate in those portions of the cerebral mass which preside over 
the functions of sensation, intelligence and motion. 

The morbid states to which I refer, considered together are often 
designated in modern writings under the name of “ congestive attacks,” 
“attacks of cerebral or encephalic congestion,” “ rush of blood,” 
&c., but little has been done hitherto towards the study of their 
iost important phases, and much remains to be accomplished for 
the demonstration of their various relations and prominent charac- 
ters. 
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Nearly all writers agree in considering encephalic congestion as a 
distinct morbid affection, consisting of vascular turgescence transitory 
in its duration, and caused by accidental, mechanical influences, 
such as compression, or the too vigorous propulsion of the circulating 
Huid. But little attention has been paid to the modification of vital- 
ity, which in eases of this kind has been brought about by the influ- 
ence of the morbific agent upon the eneephalic nervous matter, and 
upon the vessels which distribute the blood necessary for the exercise 
of its funetions. These interior modifications, nevertheless, are enti- 
tled to the highest consideration. 


Observation and reflection would seem to show that attacks of 


temporary cerebral congestion must have their origin and be mani- 
fested under vital influences entirely similar to these which are ca- 
pable of giving rise to inflammations of longer duration, such as 


acute and chronic, general or local peri-encephalitis. It is not suf 


ficient, therefore, to consider these attacks as of slight importance, 
and to lose sight of them as si { hey have ceased to threaten 


the life of the patient It is necessary, on the contrary, to inquire 


into their subsequent etlects, to fathom other hidden connections, and 


to examine whether they are not liable to return after certaim inter- 
vals, and to terminate frequently in permanent congestion, or in con- 
gestive states capable of furnishing lobular engorgemeuts or eflusions 
of plastic lymph, and to give rise subsequently to the formation of 
true pus, or of granular disks to which the name of false pus may 
i shall endeavor to throw light on the solution 
of the greater part of these questions 
Temporary congestion is generally produced and mamiested under 
the influence of the same causes as general or local cerebral inflam- 
mation, whether acute or chronic. When cerebral congestion is 
regarded irom this point of view, one can scarcely fail to be struck 
with the strong resemblance it bears to those conditions which are 
admitted to be capable of furnishing extravasations of plastic lymph, 
or to confirmed states of inflammation 
Among these influences, some are met with whose action appears 


to be owing to the primitive coniormation, or constitutional organiz’- 
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tion of the patients. Many of these have had among their ances- 
tors or collateral relations a considerable number who have died 
either of chronic inflammation or of congestive affections of the 
intra-eranial or cerebro-spinal nervous centres. It is, therefore, more 
than probable that their nervous systems have been predisposed to 
disease from birth, or from a very early period of life. We must 
also remember that those who are of preference attacked with cere- 
bral congestion are generally men of vigorous circulation, whose 
muscular systems are fully developed, whose blood is abundant and 
rich in fibrine, whose movements are quick, whose character is eager, 
‘holeric and impetuous, whose emotions are pow ‘rful, whose passions 
are active and often imperious 

Ditlerence of sex exercises a very marked influence upon the fre- 
quency of temporary cerebral congestion. The attacks are infinitely 
more common among men than among those of the opposite sex. 
Age also exercises a notable influenee upon the predisposition to at- 
tacks of transient cerebral congestion’ They are more common 
among men from 30 to 50, and from 75 to 50 years of age. They 
are more rare in infaney, but are often confounded at this period of 
life with convulsions. 

\ttacks of sudden cerebral congestion are of mean frequency dur- 
ig the period of life when women are subject to their monthly evac- 
uations, and increase in number in proportion as they approach ex- 
treme old age, when they are also especially subject to local cerebritis. 

The frequent repetition of the sensations and turnultuous emotions, 
the violent and rapid pulsations of the heart, the spasms and mus- 
cular tremors which often accompany the completion of the act of 


copulation, combine to give rise to temporary cerebral congestion. It 
is the same with the nervous tremors which follow the secret and 
shameful manipulations to which onanists of both sexes are addict- 
ed. [tis well known, also, that cerebral congestion is common among 
women devoted to gallantry, and among the entire class of girls who 
lead a life of prostitution. 

The habitual use of intoxicating drinks predisposes the encephalon 


to sudden sanguine congestion. Copious though not habitual liba- 
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tions may suffice also to provoke violent cerebral congestion. Dis- 
tillers and retailers of spirituous liquors, brewers and wine-merchants, 
are extremely subject to attacks of this kind ; and alcohol, even if 
its action were limited exclusively to the production of similar path- 
ogenic conditions, might well be regarded as one of the most deadly 
scourges of the human race. ; 

Forced marches, and military maneuvres executed with rapidity 
under the rays of a burning sun, at times give rise to numerous cases 
of temporary encephalic congestion. At the conclusion of reviews 
many soldiers are seized with palpitations of the heart, rapid arterial 
pulsation and dimness of vision accompanied with flushing of the 
face, and quickly sink under the weight of their arms, and fall down 
deprived of consciousness. Horses, also, in hot weather, when over- 
fatigued, sometimes suddenly sink down under their riders, beyond 
the possibility of remedying the condition of congestion which has 
suddenly overwhelmed the cerebro-spinal nervous centres of these 
animals. 

Certain atmospheric conditions, which scarcely reveal themselves 
except by their effects, seem to contribute to the production of case 
after case of sudden, encephalic congestion. In company with Dr. 
Leuret, I formerly examined the bodies of a number of patients who 
had been carried off within a few days of each other by violent at- 
tacks of congestion of the intra-cranial nervous centres. Cases in 
every respect similar to the above have afresh and at diflerent times 
been presented to our notice during the last thirty years, without be- 
ing attributable either to heat or cold or to any other sensible atmos- 
pheric condition. In 1855, cases of persistent acute encephalitis, 
with effusion of lymph, were seen to follow each other in great num- 
bers during the first four or five months of the year. The elevation 
of temperature, nevertheless, did not exceed a moderate degree. 

It is generally believed that the suppression of an epistaxis, or of 
an hemorrhoidal discharge, or of any other natural sanguineous evac- 
uation might, as well as that of the menstrual flow, be ranked 
among the causes of sudden cerebral congestion. This opinion can- 


not be without sorne foundation, for most hemorrhages, whether mor- 
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bid or functional, appear to take place under the influence of a ner- 
vous apparatus, and it may be readily conceived that a modification 
of vitality similar to that which attracts the blood either to the na- 
sal cavities, or to the termination of the digestive tube, or to other 
regions of the body, might equally attract it to the capillaries of the 
intra-cranial apparatus. 

All the so-called moral influences, whether they appear under the 
form of affliction and sorrow, or under that of jealousy, hatred and 
disappointed ambition, may concur to give rise to a morbid accumu- 
lation of blood in the capillaries of the cerebrum. It is the same 
with constant anxiety of mind, and all those eflorts which require 
active and prolonged intellectual labor. 

Generally, however, attacks of temporary congestion, as well as those 
of encephalitis of longer duration, originate under the influence of a 
number of causes, so that the one last noted has only contributed in 
part to the derangement, which has finally been brought about as 
the result of the operation of all combined. 

Attacks of temporary cerebral congestion sometimes come on 
almost instantaneously, without any important anterior functional 
disorder. This is not the case, however, in the majority of instan- 
ces, and there is reason to believe that the circulation of the intra- 
cranial nervous centres has been for a longer or shorter time much 
too active in the greater number of patients who are overtaken with 
violent congestive attacks of the cerebral capillaries. It is certain 
that a great majority of these patients have experienced, long before 
it was suspected that they were threatened with apoplectic attacks, 
either ringing in the ears, dimness of vision, irritability of temper, 
or other functional aberrations, all of which are habitually referred 
to an excess of vitality, or to morbid vascular turgescence of the 
nervous system. But it is principally in subjects who have for a 
long time been affected with chronic encephalitis, either general or 


local, that frequent and violent attacks of temporary congestion are 
most commonly witnessed. It is probable that the intercurrent 
attacks which in cases of this kind from time to time aggravate the 
condition of the patient, may be due to the irruption of the blood 
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into capillaries which had previously been spared, or to fresh inroads 
of the same fluid into portions of the vascular network which had 
returned to their normal condition after having been formerly dis- 
tended by an accumulation of blood in their cavities. 

Temporary cerebral congestion is manifested externally by a com- 
bination of syinptoms which prove that, in at least the greater num- 
ber of cases, the portions of the brain which preside over the fune- 
tions of sensation, intelligence and motion are simultaneously affect- 
ed. But the changes which these attacks produce in the condition 
of the intra-cranial nervous matter are not always confined simply 
to the organs of sensation, intellect and motion; they extend some- 
times to the portions of the brain which preside over the functions 
of organic life, and may acquire sutlicient importance to paralyze 
suddenly their action, aud to cause almost instant death. It must 
be admitted, however, that such cases are rare. 

The symptoms to which cerebral congestion gives rise are gener- 
ally manifested under the form which we are about to describe 
The attacks at their onset frequently produce sudden loss of con- 
sciousness. When this is the case, the patients remain for a longer 
or shorter time in a state of complete immobility and insensibility 
They neither see the objects by which they are surrounded, nor per- 
eeive sounds, nor feel the impressions which ought naturally to excite 
the sensation of pain. The exercise of thought is suspended, the 
pupil is dilated, the cheeks and lips are flaccid, the imprisoned will 
excites to no muscular action, the urine and stools escape involunta- 
rily, the respiration is ollen accelerated, and the pulse is full and 


more or less frequent 


The return of the principal cerebral functions may quickly sue- 


ceed to the condition we have deseribed, but in a number of cases 
the muscular system, over which the will las ceased for a time to 
exercise any control, becomes the seat of spasmodic contractions 
more or less general and violent. The pupils are then observed to 
contract, the eyes to be distorted, the muscles of the face to contract 
spasmodically, the teeth to strike together with violence, and all the 


muscular levers to be agitated with spasms which it is vain to at- 
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tempt to suppress. During the whole duration of these attacks the 
heart beats with violence, the sternum and ribs are elevated and de- 
pressed with great rapidity, while the urine accumuiates in the blad- 
der, and perspiration breaks out over the whole surface of the body. 

When the congestion is more limited in its effect, it does not m- 
volve the simultaneous suspension of sensation, intellect and motion, 
and these functions are found to be intact in various degrees. Some 
patients retain their consciousness entire, and understand perfectly 
the sense and objects of questions addressed to them, but are utterly 
unable to speak, to put out the tongue, or to move their arms and 
legs; others appear to be plunged into a sort of stupid astonishment, 
but can change their position in bed, and move their limbs in all 
directions. Cerebral congestion also causes momentary impairment 
of the senses of hearing, vision, and of touch. 

There are cases in which the paralysis produced by cerebral con- 
gestion is manifested by hemiplegia, or by want of power in an arm 
or leg. The spasmodic symptoms which are seen to arise during 
these attacks of cerebral congestion are often limited to the muscles 
of one or both sides of the face, to the buccinator muscles, to those 
of the jaw, or of one side of the body, or to those of a single ex- 
tremity, either superior or inferior. 

We are justified in concluding, from the facts which we have men- 
tioned, that the intensity of the congestion may predominate either 
in the vessels which supply the organs of the intellectual manifesta- 
tions, in those which belong to the motor functions, or in those which 
are connected with the sensorial nervous fibres. It is no less mani- 
fest that the motor fibres of one hemisphere may be spared whilst 
those of the other are paralyzed, as far as voluntary motion is con- 
cerned. 

As to the explosion of spasmodic symptoms and of violent convul- 
sive attacks, it seems to us that it ought to be attributed to the con- 


gested condition of the medulla oblongata, since it is in this region 


that the stimulation of the nervous fibres begins to re-act upon the 


muscular element to cause it to contract. The accumulation of 


blood in the vicinity of fibres belonging to certain nerves, such as 
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the motor nerves of the eyelids, of the face, of the jaw, or of the 
pharynx, is the principal cause, in all probability, of the muscular 
contractions which sometimes occur singly in the regions which we 
have indicated. As the nerves of the arms and legs are also repre- 
sented in the medulla oblongata by branches of special fibres, it is 
probable that the convulsions of one or all of the extremities may 
often have their point of departure in the medulla oblongata; but 
partial convulsions of the extremities may be owing also to local 
irritation predominating in a particular region of the spinal cord. 
The anatomical characters of temporary cerebral congestion are 
readily discovered when the repletion of the capillaries much sur- 
passes its physiological limits. When the congestion has acquired 
a considerable degree of intensity, it strikes the attention immedi- 
ately on the opening of the cranium. In these cases turgid venous 
trunks of considerable size are almost always visible under the vis- 
ceral layer of the arachnoid, both on the periphery of the hemis- 
pheres and on that of the cerebellum, When a portion of the pia 
mater is held between the eye and the light for the purpose of ex- 
amining its minute vessels, one is struck with the changes wrought 
in these little tubes, the color of which is now a very deep red, and 
the volume at least double their natural size. When the edges of 
the convolutions are separated for the purpose of examining the 
anfractuosities, one is surprised to see them entirely covered with 
tortuous capillaries, representing a complete vascular network. The 
outer surface of the cortical substance is dotted with red points, the 
confluence of which resembles ulcerous depressions. In its middle 
layer this substance seems every where to be penetrated with capil- 
laries filled with blood, and the color which it presents approaches 
to purple or amaranth. All the planes of the white substance par- 
take more or less of the condition of repletion of the capillaries ob- 
served in the cortical substance, and incisions made in the difierent 
regions of the cerebrum render this repletion more and more evident. 
In many cases the walls of the lateral ventricles are threaded in 
a remarkable manner by numerous compact vascular ramifications, 
and the substance of the corpora striata as well as that of the optic 
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thalami presents the pathological condition of the whole system of 
capillaries which we have already passed in review. The vessels 
spread over the surface of the sulci of the cerebellum and the capil- 
laries distributed to its white or gray substances, are distinguished 
by their red color, and by the augmentation of their number and 
volume. All the surface of the fourth ventricle is generally covered 
by minute vessels, and it is rare that the gray substance of the 
annular protuberance escapes the general congestion. The mem- 
branes and small vessels which distribute the blood to the spinal 
cord are sometimes unativcted, but it happens occasionally that the 
influence of the morbid cause has driven the blood even to its most 
distant portions. 

When any of the vascular ducts in which the state of congestion 
is well marked are ruptured, either by accident or design, we would 
expect to see numerous drops of blood escape from the minute ves- 
sels. Accordingly, when the cerebral hemispheres, the cerebellum, 
or any portion of the cerebral mass belonging to a subject who has 
died of even moderate congestion of the intra-cranial nervous cen- 
tres, is cut in thin slices, the blood is generally seen to exude at all 
points from the blood-vessels which have been divided, so that the 
slices of brain accumulated on the table become bathed in blood. 
The accumulation is even rendered manifest in some cases of this 
kind by an increase of the entire weight of the brain. 

The assistance of the microscope is necessary to complete the 
study of the lesions which characterize congestion of the cerebral 
capillaries. When a preparation made with healthy cortical sub- 
stance is passed slowly and carefully under a powerful microscope, 
it 18 necessary to search a long time before discovering a few slender 
capillaries with sparse ramifications almost empty; so that one will 
soon be convinced that the quantity of blood necessary for the ac- 


complishment of the normal physiological acts does not, in the corti- 


cal substance, amount to a considerable quantity. Experiments made 


on the different layers of the white substance, where it is still more 
easy to find capillaries and ramifications of a certain size, lead to 


similar conclusions, as far as relates to the normal functions of the 
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difierent fibres of that portion of the brain; but that which is true 
of its normal condition by no means applies to certain of its patho- 
logical states. 

When portions of the cortical substance taken from a brain which 
has been aflected with congestion are submitted to the action of a 
mnicroscope of even feeble magnifying power, there will be seen an 
abundance of enlarged capillaries, with numerous divisions and rami- 
fications infinitely multiplied, so that the decussation of so many mi- 
nute vessels becomes embarrassing im the illustration of the details. 
Numerous globules of blood, set at liberty by the rupture of the ves- 
sels, bear witness, both by their presence and by their color, that the 
vessels have really been gorged with blood, which direct observation 
further proved, even before a quantity of the blood globules had been 
expelled from the capillary tube 

it may, therefore, be considered as established, that the vital action 
to which this congested condition is referable possesses the power of 
rendering evident to the senses the existence of numerous vascular 
ducts, into which the blood globules did not probably enter during 
health ; and it is the appearance and turgescence ef these numerous 
ducts which constitute in part the anatormeal lesions peculiar to 
temporary cerebral congestion 

The nervous matter, during the first periods of enlargement of 
the capillaries, is subjected to a certain amount of mechanical com- 
pression. This condition is clearly to be inferred from the state of 
plethora in which the capillaries in contact with the substance of 
the brain are every where found during the continuance of the con- 
gestion. The unaided vision would show this, because the convolu- 
tions of the brain often raise themselves in turgid masses, pressed 
one against another, and seem, as it were, strangulated in a species 
of sac formed by the enveloping pia mater. 

The corpuseles and elementary tibres of the brain also imbibe, 
during these attacks, a rose-colored serum. The serum of the blood 


tends to transude in small quantities during all the efforts at conges 


tion which take place in the system. It is to this transudation, | 


imagine, that the commence:ment of softening is due which is ob 
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servable in the cerebral tissue of almost all persons who die suddenly 
in attacks of congestion of the cerebral capillaries. In general, how- 
ever, the nervous matter escapes complete softening during the first 
period of temporary cerebral congestion. 

Whenever the dilatation of the capillaries exceeds certain limits 
in the difierent regions of the network of the pia mater, a number 
of blood globules, together with the coloring matter, finally escape 
from the capillaries. It then forms under the arachnoid red stains, 
which all pathologists have described. |The microscope shows that 
these stains are really formed by the infiltration of blood globules 
into the cellular tissue. 

It is asserted, and is also demonstrated by means of the microscope, 
that the principal seat of congestion is sometimes met with in one 
hemisphere, sometimes in a single lobe of the brain, in the corpora 
striata, cerebellum or medulla oblongata. These statements aid us 
in understanding the dilerences which are too often observed in the 
mode of expression of the functional phenomena which arise during 
the continuance of temporary cerebral congestion. 

Attacks of cerebral congestion under the apoplectic or convulsive 
form render the capillaries of the dura mater liable to take part in 
the work of congestion. The truth of this will be manifested in ex- 
amiming the surface of the dura mater and the parietal layer of the 
arachnoid in subjects who have died suddenly from congestion of the 
cerebral vessels; for it will be seen frequently that the vessels of the 
dura mater are gorged with blood, and to this fact are owing the ex- 
travasations of blood or of plastic lymph*which are seen to form in 


cases of this kind in the cavity of the arachnoid, where, as is well 


known, they do not fail to give rise, when the patient's life is spared, 


either to false membranes or to products of a granular form. 

When an attack of encephalic congestion has persisted during five, 
Six or seven days without the patient being restored to consciousness, 
when especially the coma has been accompanied with a sort of tet- 
anic rigidity either local or general, and when the acceleration of the 
pulse and unusual heat of the skin are persistently added to the 
other symptoms, and when finally the disease terminates fatally, one 
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finds almost always in the bodies of those who have thus died traces 
of lymph along the course of the principal vessels of the pia mater, 
and almost certainly also the extravasated matter contains globules 
of pus or granular cells. The inflammation in these cases has there- 
fore already passed the stage of congestion. 


But in the cases to which we now refer the nervous element is 
also frequently found softened at one or more points. In examining 
with the aid of the microscope the red and disintegrated nervous 
matter, it will be found constantly loaded with a quantity of large 
agminated dises (grands disgues agminés). It has then also become 
infiltrated with plastic lymph; the disease has therefore taken on 
the character of inflammation which has reached the stage in which 
granular products are formed, and can no longer be considered as 
simple congestion. 

Temporary cerebral congestion has different modes of termination. 
We are justified in concluding that it has terminated by resolution 
when the cessation of the vital state which attracted the blood to- 
wards the brain, has allowed the restoration of the healthy cireu- 
lation, and when consciousness, the exercise of the intelligence and of 
the other cerebral functions are speedily resumed, but it is only after 
many days or weeks of careful observation that we can be positively 
certain of having succeeded in removing such states of congestion. 
The cure may be considered as undoubted when individuals who 
have been attacked recover all their original vivacity of spirits, 
when their memory is quick and retentive, their pronunciation clear 
and distinct, when the voluntary movements are easy and active, and 


the patient complains of no trouble of vision or weight of the head, 


and can attend to all his engagements as well as he did previously 
to the attack. 


When congestion passes to acute inflammation, there will be fe 
ver, comatose symptoms, loss of voluntary motion, and convulsions, 
which will continue until the seventh day or later without yielding 
in the least to vigorous medical treatment. The inflammation 1 
local and accompanied with suppuration, when paralysis, convulsive 
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attacks and tonic contractions are clearly confined to one side of the 
body. 

Acute cerebral congestion of brief duration is very liable to give 
rise to chronic general inflammation of the contents of the cranium, 
which is manifested either immediately after the disappearance of 
the comatose symptoms or some months later. 

We are warned that acute cerebral congestion has been replaced by 
the commencement of the permanent or chronic form when the prorni- 
nent symptoms of the apoplectic attack have quickly disappeared, 
when the fever has yielded and all the organic functions are perform- 
ed properly, while, on the other hand, a more or less complete distur- 
bance of the intellect becomes apparent, accompanied with evident 
ditliculty of speech and want of co-ordination in the principal muscu- 
lar movements. 

The delirium in cases of this kind may assume, as we expect to 
prove in the chapter on chronic general peri-encepbalitis, sometimes 
the form of furious mania, at others that of ambitious mania, or of 
melancholia. As to the symptoms which betray the commencement 
of muscular impairment, they are specially manifested when the pa- 
tients attempt to speak rapidly, to ascend stairs or to handle fragile 
objects, for then you will find them speaking with an indistinct utter- 
ance, walking with an unsteady gait, and overturning and breaking 
the objects which they attempt to lay hold of. It is only too mani- 
fest that patients of this description are by no means on the road to 
recovery. 

It is almost certain that the disappearance of the alarming symp- 
toms of temporary cerebral congestion will also be followed, but af- 
ter a longer interval, by a manifestation of the symptoms of chronic 
general peri-encephalitis, when patients who have escaped the dangers 


of the apoplectic period of a congestive attack do not return frankly 
after an apparent recovery to their former habits of thought. It is 
sufficient that they appear abstracted, incapable of attention, dis- 
posed to peevish restlessness or to drowsiness, that their memory of- 
ten proves defective, that they complain of being unable any longer 
to attend to their daily avocations or their domestic affairs, that they 
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readily give way to anger or impatience, that they abandon them- 
selves to unreasonable enterprises, to expenses which exceed their 
income, for us to be warranted in favoring the incubation of chronic 
general peri-encephalitis. This fear is replaced by certainty, when 
difficulty of speech and other muscular impairment, which we 
have just mentioned, are added to the various mental aberrations 
which are manifested at the commencement of an attack of tempo- 
rary cerebral congestion. (Generally, however, the true condition of 
patients of this description is overlooked, and it is only after a length 
of time that the existence is recognized of a real connection between 
the occurrence of cerebral congestion and the manifestation at a later 
period of chronic gener:l peri-encephalitis. 

At all periods of life after puberty, but especially in old age, at- 
tacks of acute cerebral congestion characterized by a greater accu- 
mulation of blood in one hemisphere than in the other, or even in a 
more limited region of the intra-cranial nervous centres, in conse- 
quence of its imperiect resolution leaves behind a condition of capil- 
lary engorgement in the portion of brain which had been afiected, 
and then it is much to be feared that the congestion to which we 
have called the attention of observers may end in furnishing extra- 
vasations of lymph, and may be followed by chronic softening of a 
limited portion of the nervous substance. It may be known that 
congestion has been followed by chronic local inflammatory action, 
when, after the disappearance of the comatose symptoms which ush- 
ered in the attack, hemiplegia more or less partial, and sometimes 
so slight as to be scarcely recognized, makes its appearance, generally 
accompanied with impairment or derangement of the mental facul- 
ties. A little reflection will make it manifest that the two patholo- 
gical conditions are intimately connected, though this connection 1s 
frequently entirely overlooked. 

Acute congestive attacks which occur during the course of chron- 
ic inflammation, either general or local, yield less readily to treat- 
ment than sudden attacks which without warning strike down pa- 
tients who had always previously enjoyed good health. They do not, 
however, always end fatally, but when such intercurrent attacks 
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have been removed by appropriate remedies, it may be expected that 
the original inflammation will rapidly increase, because the capilla- 
ries of the periphery of the brain, or of a portion of the cerebral sub- 
stance, continue to receive much more blood after these violent con- 
gestive attacks than they did before ; so that patients who have suf- 
fered from such attacks pass rapidly into a more hopeless condition 
of insanity, or of paralysis either general or located in one side of the 
body. 

The mean duration of attacks of cerebral congestion is difficult to 
determine even approximately. In many cases the modification of 
vital action which caused the accumulation of blood in the capilla- 
ries of the intra-cranial nervous centres, and the disorder which de- 
prived the patient of sensation, consciousness and motion, tend to dis- 
appear, at least partially, in a comparatively short space of time ; but 
for a day or two, and sometimes nearly a week, the greater number 
of patients who have been seriously affected continue to manifest a 
degree of sluggishness and embarrassment in their mental operations, 
their articulation is imdistinet, their limbs can scarcely support the 
weight of their bodies, it often also appears to them that the furm- 
ture or other objects near them are unsteady, some of them also com- 
plain of noises in their ears, a painful sensation of weight in the 
head, a disposition to insomnia or drowsiness. All these symptoms 
inay be manifested in a very slight degree, and finally disappear 
almost entirely. 

Attacks characterized by the longer continuance of apoplectic symp- 
toms, and complicated with general or partial convulsions, subside, in 
a considerable number of cases, after a duration of twenty-four or 
lorty-eight hours, but reflex spasmodic movements often continue for 
a longer period, either in the muscles of the face or in those of the 
chest of patients who have ceased to be aflected to a serious extent. 

When congestive attacks of the intra-cranial capillaries are fol- 
lowed by death during a profound comatose condition without the 
patient's having been able to give any evidence of consciousness, to 
inove or to answer by any sign of sensibility to external impressions, 
commencing from the moment when apoplectic symptoms begin to 
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be noticed it is impossible to decide before the autopsy whether 
the patient has died of vascular congestion from excess of repletion, 
or of copious double cerebral hemorrhage. 

When apoplectic symptoms which it appears reasonable to refer 
to a congested condition of the cerebral capillaries are promptly re- 
lieved, so as to allow of the return in a great measure of the museu- 
lar powers and of sensibility, the chances are in favor of the symp- 
toms being actually the effect of the accumulation of blood in the 
interior of the vessels; but there are, nevertheless, cases in which 
the functions of sensation and muscular motion have been restored, 
although the state of congestion has been followed by the formation 
of double apoplectic clots. Such cases have been verified by actual 
post-mortem examinations. 

The continuance of a state of relative muscular impairment on 
one side of the body, and of slight difficulty of speech after the ur- 
gent symptoms of acute congestion of the cerebral capillaries have 
been removed, may be owing to the existence of a clot situated in 
the side of the brain opposite to the hemiplegia ; but it very often 
happens that the persistence of these functional lesions is due to 
simple local congestion, tending to become permanent, and decidedly 
inflammatory in its character. 

The sudden disappearance of hemiplegia or paralysis of an arm 
or leg, which had been observed during a violent attack the nature 
of which was doubtful, would render it probable that the paralysis 
was the effect of congestion of one of the hemispheres, rather than 
of a clot situated on the side opposite to the paralysis. 

It is sometimes diflicult to decide whether the functional disturb- 


ance in any given case is referable to temporary cerebral congestion 


or to epilepsy. It may be stated, in general terms, that epilepsy has 


a physiognomy of its own,—that the attack passes off in a few sec- 
onds,—that it does not prevent the patient, after a short interval, 
from rising and going about his business; while the muscular phe- 
nomena dependent upon true congestion take on rather the appear- 
ance of continuous and lasting paroxysms, and are generally accom- 
panied with a febrile condition and evident reaction ; but epilepsy 
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also occasionally gives rise to febrile symptoms, and to attacks follow- 
ing in quick suecession, while, on the other hand, certain attacks of 
congestion are of very short duration. It is therefore scarcely pos- 
sible, in some eases, to decide on the instant whether the patient is 
affected with epilepsy or with cerebral congestion. 

Epilepsy is disposed to return at irregular intervals. It is aceom- 
panied with vertigo, and does not tend to degenerate promptly into 
chronic, general, and permanent inflammation of the peripheral 
nervous substance. Attacks of cerebral congestion, on the contrary, 
frequently end in giving rise to acute or chronic local or general 
encephalitis. 

Acute and transient attacks of cerebral congestion must be ranked 
among the diseases which are dangerous to life. They cause anxiety 
because they endanger the life of the patient daring the whole com- 
atose period, and because they manifest a strong tendency to return, 
even Where they have terminated apparently in the most favorable 
manner, and finally because it is their essential character to pass 
into permanent inflammation, either general or local, of the nervous 
substance, and to involve at length the total annihilation of the in- 
telleetual faculties, and abolition of the muscular power. 

It can not be denied that they sometimes disappear, never ‘to re- 
turn; but the latter termination is assuredly less frequent than is 
supposed by physicians generally, who are apt to lose sight of pa- 
tients to whom they have been called during attacks of ternporary 
cerebral congestion, and whom they have considered as restored as 
soon as they were able to rmove about, and thought themselves well 
enough to resume their custotiary oecupations. But in many cases 
the physician would form a less favorable opinion of their condition 
if he was able to keep them for a longer period under his observa- 
tion, because he would then frequently have presented to his notice 
the symptoms of insanity and of muscular impairment to which 
we have drawn attention, and would be prepared to agree with us 
in regard to the dangerous character which we attribute to transient 
attacks of encephalic congestion. 


Physicians who are placed at the head of asylums for the insane 
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are united in opinion in regard to the frequent if not constant dan- 
ger to be apprehended from attacks of acute cerebral congestion, 
and in this respect their judgment agrees, to whatever country they 
may belong or whatever distance may separate them. Such agree- 
ment among observers unacquainted with each other, or known only 
by name, is, however, easily understood. To the physicians having 
the care of asylums prepared for the treatment of mental disorders, 
it finaily becomes necessary to cousign almost all patients suflering 
from chronic general peri-encephalitis. But the physicians of these 
institutions are not slow in observing that chronic peri-encephalitis 
is preceded, in a considerable number of eases, by congestive attacks 
of more or less violence, and sometimes frequently repeated. It is 
consequently impossible for them to overlook the danger which so 
often attaches to such symptoms, and the uniformity of their testi- 
mony is only the tribute paid to truth. 

The numerous points of resemblance between temporary cerebral 
congestion and encephalitis of longer duration are very striking. 
The two pathological conditions originate almost constantly under 
the influence of the sarne causes,—they attack equally the functions 
of intelligence, sensation and motion,—they both have their seat in 
the minute blood-vessels of the encephalic nervous matter,—both 
may give rise to extravasations of blood, and both appear to be due 
to a peculiar modification of the vital activity of the part affected ;— 
finally, these transient and temporary states of congestion are always 
liable to be converted into permanent inflammation, while encephal- 
itis of long standing and moderate intensity is equally disposed to 
take on the symptoms of the most violent congestive attacks ; the 
reasons are consequently only comprehended with difficulty for refus- 
ing to classify temporary cerebral congestion with true encephalitis. 

It must nevertheless be admitted that temporary cerebral conges- 
tion is characterized by its own peculiar symptoms ; that in its mode 
of attack, in the character of its symptoms, in the peculiar vascular 
turgescence, in the promptness with which the species of vital ere- 
thism, which determines the accumulation of blood in the vessels 
of the encephalon, tends to diminish or disappear entirely, we have 
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excellent characters for distinguishing it from other inflammatory 
disorders of the intra-cranial nervous centres ; and it is all of these 
considerations combined which have in some sort compelled us to 
devote to it a separate chapter; but it is still our opinion that we 
can henceforth apply to it only the name of temporary encephalitis, 
or temporary inflammatory cerebral congestion, 

In the treatment of a patient supposed to be threatened with con- 
gestion of the encephalic nervous centres, all the resources of active 
medical treatrnent ought to be employed with the view of restoring 
to a state of normal functional vitality at the same time the nervous 
elements which constitute the eucephalic apparatus, the capillaries 
which distribute the blood to the mass of the brain, and the blood 
itself. This result may be expected to be attained by having recourse 
without delay to local or general depletion, by substituting diluent 
drinks, and especially those containing nitre, for those of a stimu- 
latiug character, by diminishing the quantity of nourishment, by 
exciting abundant catharsis, and finally by subjecting, during a long 
period, the patient whose cerebral circulation appears too active to 
an abstemious regimen, from which he shall be permitted to depart 
as little as possible. If he persists in indulging his appetite for food, 
in living luxuriously and in drinking freely,—if he neglect to apply 
leeches frequently to the nasal fossa, to the temporal sides of the neck 
or to the arms,—there is every reason to fear that he will die, sooner 
or later, from congestion of the cerebral capillaries. Many such pa- 
tients are attacked either at the end of a meal in which wines and 
spirituous liquors have been profusely lavished, or during the vene- 
real act. 

From the moment when the existence of violent cerebral conges- 
tion is revealed by the sudden appearance of profound comatose 
symptoms, with or without convulsions, general blood-letting, copious 
and frequently repeated, ought immediately to be resorted to. The 
application of topical irritants, and even of large blisters, to the lower 
extremities, together with large cut cups to the sides of the neck, 
completes the outline of treatment which ought always to be em- 
ployed at the onset of temporary encephalitis, or of temporary cere- 
bral congestion. 
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In cases where the loss of consciousness and other urgent symp- 
toms, caused by violent congestion of the cerebral capillaries, con- 
tinue for twelve, twenty-four or thirty-six hours, or even longer, the 
application of fresh cups to the neck, and of bladders filled with ice 
to the head, the use of nauseating remedies and of purgative ene- 
mata, must be resorted to. When patients who are thus aflected 
begin to recover consciousness, to make use of their limbs and to 
resume the exercise of their mental faculties, they ought to be care- 
fully watched, for an outbreak of delirium, more or less complete and 
difficult to restrain, very frequently succeeds to the symptoms of the 
comatose period. When we have to contend against such symptoms, 
which will be rendered still more dangerous by the appearance of 
evident embarrassment of the power of articulation, we must insist 
more than ever on the free use of cold applications to the head, of 
nauseating remedies, of nitrous drinks and irritating enemata. The 
frequent use of warm baths is also among the means from which 
the greatest remedy may be derived, during the period of declension 
of the vascular turgescence of the cerebral capillaries. The rules 
of hygiene which may be imposed upon patients threatened with an 
attack of encephalitis, may also diminish the chances of a relapse 
after the patient has safely passed through the perils of such an 
attack. This important truth ought never for an instant to be lost 


sight of by the physician. 


TUBERCLE OF THE BRAIN. — By Joun B. Cuariy, M. D, 
Brigham Hall, Canandaigua, N. Y. 


Tupercie of the brain occurs but rarely in the practice of the 


physician, and is seldom observed, even in hospitals, to any consider- 


3 


able extent by one person. Cases of this disease derive their great- 


est importance when collated. The appearance of tubercle within 


the cranium is by no means infrequently met with ; but the frequency 
with which this aflection is seen depends very much upon the facili- 
ties of the observer, and the field from which his experience is gath- 
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ered. In hospitals, especially for children, it is oftener seen than in 
private practice, and among the poor than with the independent. 
Many children are born inheriting a scrofulous diathesis, and their 
life is but the history of a precarious existence. So great is the 
mortality from turbercular diseases among children, that what are 
but complications—meningitis and hydrocephalus—have been treat- 
ed as idiopathic afiections. They are essentially diseases of child- 
hood. Ina table of the comparative frequency of tuberculous de- 
posit in various organs, of 314 children having tubercular disease, 
it appeared that 80 had tubercles in the brain and membranes. On 
the other hand, out of 100 cases occurring in adults, tubercles were 
found within the cranium, by M. Lombard, in two instances. Dr. 
J. M. Adams “ divides the time it is met with into four periods. Out 
of 131 cases under 15 years of age, there were 16 under 3; 44 from 
sto 5; 567 from 6 to 10; and 21 from 11 to 15 years. It thus 
appears that under the age of 3 years, and over that of 10, the dis- 
ease is comparatively rare.” 

Another important fact is true, that tubercular disease in children 
invades a larger number of organs than in adults. The termination 
of it, also, is different. The serous membranes are oftener inflamed, 
and the patient dies from the complication. What is of great sat- 
istaction to the physician, the diagnosis of these cases is not always 
involved in obscurity. 

Dr. Gerhard, in the American Journal of Medical Sciences, for 
is34, and Dr. P. Kennis Green, in an essay entitled ‘“ Observations 
on Tubercle of the Brain in Children,’ found in the Medico- 
Chirurgical Transactions, vol. xxv., have written very freely upon 
the tubercular meningitis of children. Referring to the relation of 
tubercle to hydrocephalus, Dr. Dendy, in his “ Monograph on the 
Cerebral Diseases of Children,” remarks that, “ The very frequent 
discovery of granular tubercle on the pia mater, especially about the 
base of the brain, in fatal cases of effusion, may constitute the essen- 


tial tendency to hydrencephalic disorder.” “In the majority of ence- 
phalic effusions the prevailing, if not the essential, predisposing cause 
is strumous or tubercular tendency.”  “ Not that effusion is the in- 
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variable consequence of tubercular meningitis, but I have so rarely 
witnessed fatal effusion without discovering some form or other of 
tubercle, often, indeed, combined with scrofulous ulcers or cicatrices 
or tumid glands, that I have been induced to believe it essential to 
that termination of the disorder we term acute hydrocephalus.” M, 
Andral, in Lectures on Diseases of the Brain and Nervous Sys- 
tem, states that, ‘“ we may lay it down as a rule that tubercles of 
the nervous centres, at a certain period of existence, produce the dis- 
ease acute hydrocephalus ; aud it has been clearly established by 
the researches made at the Hopital des Enfans Malades, that the 
great majority of children aflected with tubercular deposits in the 
brain or its membranes, are finally cut off by water on the brain.” 

Tubercle of the brain is not, however, so clearly indicated always 
as in the cases described by these accurate observers. We will cite 
some cases—types of the obscure aflections with which the physician 
must sometimes deal—which present themselves with ill-defined and 
anomalous symptoms. The diagnosis of tubercular disease of the 
brain, attended as it must be with difficulties, can only be veritied 
after death. It becomes important, therefore, to collect cases, to 
compare them, and to discover, if we are able, the symptoms that 
appear more uniformly, which we must accept as our guides, For 
this purpose we have searched the medical journals, and collected 
notes of seventy-four cases in which death was ascribed, directly or 
indirectly, to tubercle of the brain. Twenty-four were under five 
years of age; twenty-six between five and ten; eight between ten 
and twenty ; six between twenty and thirty ; and ten between thirty 
and eighty. There are three periods over which these cases seem to 
be nearly equally distributed. Twenty-four were under five years 
of age ; twenty-six between five and ten, and twenty-four between 
ten and eighty. 

The majority of the cases inherited or presented a scrofulous con- 
stitution, or that diathesis in which we are accustomed te look for 
tubercular deposits. In many cases, as we shall see, tubercles were 
found in organs beside the brain. No single symptom, so far as we 
can perceive, can be considered pathognomonic of this cerebral afiec- 
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tion. A variety of symptoms, however, do appear, which can be 
studied ;—certain symptoms, indeed, appearing more frequently than 
others, but all pointing with unerring certainty to disease of the 
nervous system. 

The symptoms of tubercle of the brain most frequently observed, 
are those involuntary movements of the muscles which may be de- 
scribed as 

ist. Convulsions with loss of intelligence. 

2nd. Convulsive twitchings of muscles, without loss of intelli- 

3rd. Choraic movements of the muscles. 

4th. Long continued contraction of the muscles, and paralysis. 

It seems important to distinguish, if it can be done, between the 
convulsions of tubercle of the brain and epilepsy. We incline to be- 
lieve they differ from those of epilepsy in not recurring with any de- 
cree of regularity ; in being less frequent ; in being accompanied or 
preceded by other symptoms of cerebral or physical disease ; in the 
absence (almost invariably) of lividity of the face and frothing at 
the mouth ; by convulsive twitchings, jerkings or contractions of the 
muscles; by the presence of symptoms of phthisis or abdominal dis- 
ease. These points are illustrated by brief extracts from cases which 
we have compiled. 

Case XII.—Four weeks before death, patient complained of pain 
in the head, which became at times acute. Six weeks before death, 
had first attack of convulsions, which recurred several times during 
afew hours. After this attack the pain ia the head increased. 
There was no recurrence of the convulsions. 

Case V.—Earliest symptom noticed was gradual loss of sight, 
which commenced three years prior to observation by the physician. 
There was pain in occipital region. When the case came under ob- 


servation there was complete amaurosis; the pupils were dilated. 


There was much dullness of the intellect ; mind confused ; answers 


rambling ; utterance slow and heavy. Hearing and other senses 
perfect. Had three convulsions during the course of the disease, which 
seemed to extend over a period of three years. 
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Case XVIII.—Had been a long time subject to epileptiform conval- 
sions, recurring every month. When patient coughed, a sharp pain 
at back part of the head was felt. There was a swelling at the 
lower part of the dorsal region. This patient had a great reluctance 
to standing for any length of time. 

Case XX.—Complained for several years of violent, continued 
headache, accompanied with tinnitus aurium, impaired vision, verti- 
go, and partial confusion of mental faculties. Although the head- 
ache was constant, there were darting pains of a more severe nature 
in the head, rigors, and a constipated state of the bowels. For 
these symptoms she had the usual routine of practice, blisters, pur- 
gatives, &c., with but partial relief. For a few days prior to decease, 
the symptoms were aggravated ; the vertigo was so great she was un- 
able to stand or walk without staggering. Felt great weight in the 
head, and could with difficulty raise it from pillow. In one of these 
attempts had a convulsion, which proved fatal. 

Case XXXIL—Fifteen days before admission to hospital, patient 
had irregular, involuntary movements of left arm and leg, without 
paralysis or diminution of sensibility. Senses were perfect ; intelli- 
gence unimpaired ; respiration and pulse natural; no abdominal 
disturbance. Ten weeks after, had two violent epileptiform convul- 
sions, with frothing and livid countenance. Was insensible several 
days after, and continued failing for two months, when he died. 

Cast XXXI.—At the age of seven had a cerebral attack, which 
manifested itself by a succession of convulsions, delirium and coma. 
These disappeared in twenty-four hours, followed by amaurosis last- 
ing nine days. For two years after seemed to enjoy good health, 
but the face was the seat of convulsive movements. Began to com- 
plain of some pain in abdomen, with diarrh@a, cough and fever, for 
which was taken to a hospital. Here the following symptoms were 


observed. Face was flushed ; skin hot; pulse 124; tongue red at 


the edge and tip; symptoms of severe abdominal afiection. No 
cerebral symptoms observed at this time. Thoracic symptoms super- 


vened, but gradually ull appearance of disease disappeared, so that 
the child was considered able to leave the hospital. In the course 
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of one month, was suddenly seized with convulsions. Face of natu- 
ral color ; eyelids half open ; eyes turned upward, with dilated pupils ; 
irregular movements of the lips ; subsultus of tendons of four extrem- 


In a few minutes all convulsive movements ceased, and death 


Convulsive twitching, contraction of the muscles without loss of 
intelligence, is a symptom of tubercle of brain of frequent occurrence. 
It is found in nearly one-third of the cases of this disease. The 
movernent consists of sudden contractions or jerkings of the muscles. 
It is more frequently confined to one side, and appears, also, in par- 


oxvsms lasting two or three hours. It differs from chorea in these 


respects. The occurrence of convulsions in connection with the 


muscular movements here noticed, is a symptom of great signifi- 
cance. The symptoms we have just alluded to rarely occur singly, 
but in connection with other sigus of disease; yet they are often 
the prominent, and seemingly inexplicable ones, and deserve a no- 
The following case illustrates the presence of involuntary con- 

ilsive action of muscles without loss of intelligence. It presents 
other important symptoms, which we shall have occasion to notice 
briefly 

Case Vi.—Female, aged 40, had periodical headache extending 
from the occiput to the vertex, of 12 years standing. Senses unaf- 

‘ted; intellectual faculties entire, except that the memory seemed 
at tumes impaired. There had been pain over the occipital region ; 
vomiting without epigastric tenderness ; clean but tremulous tongue ; 
occasionally slight difficulty of deglutition ; mgidity of the muscles 
of the neck, with convulsive twitchings drawing the head to the 

ht side; twitching of muscles of right side of face, extending 
subsequently to both arms; want of command over lower limbs, 
with tendency to fall forward. 

lor upwards of twelve years patient had symptoms like the above. 
The pulse was perfectly quiet ; the headaches were described as usu- 
ally commencing during the nights, or toward morning, and, when 
severe, attended with vomiting. No treatment availed to arrest the 
Vomiting. The obstinate vomiting first attracted the attention of 
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the physicians. The uterine function was not disturbed ; no abdom- 
inal tenderness. These symptoms directed attention to the nervous 
system. No peculiarity of gait was observed, except general caution, 
and fear of shaking the head. During the progress of the case the 
headache and vomiting recurred with occasional hiccup, and, now 
and then, with difficult deglutition. In attempting to walk she 
staggered like a drunken person, and walked by holding upon a 
chair. In sitting down it was some time before she was able to 
steady herself. Convulsive movements occurred at times. These 
were peculiar. The muscles of the back of neck first became rigid, 
the head being drawn backward and then twisted to the right side ; 
then convulsive movements of face on the same side commenced. 
The convulsive movements were sometimes accompanied by tremor 
of the whole body. 

During the further progress of the case the above symptoms 
assured an intermittent character. Patient had a “ good day” and 
a “bad day.” The “bad day” she spent in bed, and at other 
times walked about in an unsteady manner. In attempting to walk 
out she was seen to roll completely over. Frequently there was a 
tendency to fall forward, which would have occurred if not pre- 
vented. One evening she was found dead sitting in a chair. Dur- 
ing the preceding week she had been worse than usual. The con- 
vulsive twitchings had extended to both arms. On the morning of 
her death intelligence was clear, and she expressed a strong convic- 
tion that she would not recover. 

The involuntary muscular movements which accompany this dis- 
ease of the brain are at times found to be continuous, and bear the 
most intimate resemblance to chorea. Cases of this class are not, 
however, frequent. A case which came under the observation of 
the writer we shall here present in full. 

E , admitted to New York State Lunatic Asylum, July, 1554; 
male, aged 23; single and farmer; native of New York ; common 
education ; a member of Methodist Church ; no hereditary tendency 
to disease. Has been healthy and industrious, fond of reading, and 
usually sociable in his habits. Patient came voluntarily to the Asy- 
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lum in company with his physician, who furnished the following his- 
tory. In March exhibited symptoms of insanity for the first time. 
He devoted much of his time to religious subjects ; became despond- 
ent and quite melancholy. At times he would seem very devoted 
in his religious life. This would occasionally be succeeded by a state 
of indifierence, and he would be profane. He would also be very 
timid, afraid to be alone, but not disposed to be in company with his 
friends. He now, at time of admission, has periods of excitement, 
usually every two or three weeks. He is then noisy, striking, swear- 
ing, &c. During the intervals is peaceable, but disposed to wander 
from home. Is conscious of some mental derangement, but says, 
not as much as his friends suppose. Appears in his usual bodily 
health. There had been no particular course of treatment pursued. 
The patient had, however, been freely bled prior to admission. The 
attack of insanity is represented by the family physician to have 
occurred without apparent cause. 

Patient was placed upon a quiet hall, and continued there until 
his death. The paroxysms and profanity were not observed during 
his residence in the Asylum. His manner was reserved, mild and 
inoflensive. Replied to questions in monosyllables, and was never 
known to engage in conversation. Seemed absorbed by his delu- 
sions, which were not disclosed. He selected uniformly a particular 
location in the hall where he was disposed to stand during the day, 
to such a degree, indeed, that wdema of the feet ensued in conse- 
quence. The patient was observed to have a constant twitching or 
involuntary contraction of the muscles of the face, eyelids, upper 
extremities and shoulders, closely allied to the characteristic move- 
ments of chorea. Beyond the supposition that he was laboring un- 
der a mild attack of that disease, these symptoms did not attract 
unusual attention. The patient continued in very much the condi- 
tion deseribed until three months before he died, which event oceur- 
red on the 7th of May, 1855. During one of the regular visits of 
the physician, attention was directed to the patient by the discovery 
of a pulse of great rapidity. The patient had made no complaint 
of pain, and the attendant had observed nothing unusual in the 
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ease. He was placed in bed. On the following day the friction- 
sound of pericarditis was observed. During the further progress 
of the case, diarrhea and peritoneal tenderness developed themselves, 
and about two weeks before death symptoms of pneumonia and wde- 
ma of the lungs appeared, under which the patient succumbed. 
From the rational signs, the pulmonary and abdominal symptoms 
were ascribed to the presence of tubercular deposits ; the cardiac 
disease was, however, involved in much obscurity, as the patient 
had not been known to sufler from rheumatism. 

Post-mortem examination disclosed tubercular deposits of recent 
date in the lungs, and in the peritoneum which showed signs of in- 
flammatory disease with eflusion. The serous membrane lining the 
pericardium was the basis of granular tubercular deposits. There 
was a thick false membrane, and adhesion between the heart and 
pericardium to such an extent that a limited portion only was free. 
Death resulted from pneumonia and wdema of the lungs. 

The pia mater was studded with tubercular granulations of recent 
date, and several yellow tubercles of the size of a pea depended beneath 
this membrane. At the vertex a tubercular tumor of the size of a 
chestnut was discovered. It was lodged in the substance of the 
brain, which was softened immediately about it. In raising the 
mass it broke from the membrane, to which it was feebly attached. 
There was eflusion beneath the arachnoid and in the ventricles. 
The vessels were turgid and thickened. 

It might almost truly be said of this case that the serous mem- 
brane in every portion of the system was the seat of tubercular de- 
posit. We have deemed it important that this case should be re- 
corded in full, not only because it shows how few organs of the hu- 
man frame, if any, are exempt from this disease, but because two 
organs in the same individual were involved—the head and the 
heart—constituting the case one of the most remarkable that we 
have been able to find on record. 

Another condition of the muscular system observed is rigidity of 
the muscles, permanent flexion or contraction of museles, as of an 


arm, leg, or the head, and paralysis. Permanent contraction of the 
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muscles is not a symptom of frequent occurrence, and its importance 
as such must be estimated from its connection with other symptoms ; 
as for instance, succeeding or preceding twitching of the muscles, 
convulsions, ete. Paralysis in some form appears in about one-fifth 
of all cases, sometimes the earliest indication of this disease, and in 
other cases appearing later, with other symptoms in connection with 
acute meningitis. It diflers, probably, from the paralysis of apoplexy 
in the cireumstances attending it ;—the age of the patient; its grad- 
ual appearance ; being confined to one limb; and in those non-co- 
ordinated movements of muscles resulting in tottering gait, tend- 
ency to fall forward, diflicult deglutition, &c. 

Cephalalgia, a symptom of cerebral tubercle, is next in frequency 
of occurrence to those convulsive disorders just noticed. It occurs 
as the earliest symptom of the disease, and later, while the case is 
under observation, in connection with other symptoms. It is observ- 
ed in about one-third of all cases of this disease. It is variously 
deseribed as periodical, dull, acute and lancinating, and neuralgic. 
When it appears as the earliest symptom, it exists, commonly, a long 
time before other symptoms appear; as im one case twelve years, 
and in another one year. In these cases, also, the pain assumes a 
periodical character, and has been treated with quinine. 

Cephalalgia is never, we believe, an isolated symptom, but is the 
precursor of, or accompanies, other symptoms, and it must derive its 
chief importance from this circumstance alone. For instance, in 
one case after pain in the head had existed for several years, convul- 
sion ensued ; in another case, amaurosis. -In another case it accom- 
panied certain symptoms which clearly indicated the existence of 
meningitis. 

Loss of substance, or disturbance of structure, is the invariable 
accompaniment of tubercular deposit within the cranium. Notwith- 


standing the disorganization which sometimes oocurs, the mental dis- 


turbance is not in proportion to its extent, and occurs in exceptional 


cases only. This is in accordance with the fact that the brain may 
sufler loss of substance without visible mental impairment. 


The mental affection is of that character which arises from the 
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presence of a foreign irritating body. No cases of active mental 
disease, such as we term acute mania, are met with. The prevailing 
types are those conditions which are called delirium and dementia, 
Delirium appears in the later stages of the case, presenting the symp- 
toms of, and resulting undoubtedly from, meningeal intlammation, 
which is excited by the tubercular matter. The symptoms of de- 
mentia also appear during the progress of the case. The patient is 
noticed to wear a stupid expression ; to answer questions unintelli- 
gibly or incoherently ; to have a vacant, expressionless stare ; to be 
irritable, ungovernable or passionate ; and often, in the case of chil- 
dren, to change from a condition of activity and sprightliness to that 
of dullness and stupidity. 

These symptoms are never, we believe, found isolated, but occur 
with other indications which seem to point to organic cerebral dis- 
ease. One symptom, we observe, was found invariably in the few 
cases where the mind seemed aflected; viz., paralysis, rigidity, or 
choraic contraction of the muscles was invariably observed. 

Amaurosis of one or both eyes, deafness and tinnitus aurium, per- 
sistent vomiting, neuralgic pains, are symptoms of great significance. 
When other symptoms of cerebral disease are present they may 
almost be reckoned pathognomonic signs of some organic aflection 
of the brain. We may be aided also, frequently, in making a diag- 
nosis of a case of suspected tubercle of the brain, by bearing in 
mind the fact that in one-third of the cases symptoms of tubercular 
disease in other organs are present; and that in one-half of the 
cases tubercles are found on post-mortem examination. In those 
cases where no symptoms of the deposit are observed, and the tuber- 
cular matter exists, they are undoubtedly masked by the cerebral 
affection. 

We have endeavored to point out some of the symptoms accompa- 
nying tubercles of the brain, and we here recapitulate them in the 
order of their frequency, viz: 

Convulsions with loss of intelligence. 


Convulsive twitchings of muscles without loss of intelligence. 
Choraic movement of muscles. 
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Long continued contraction of muscles, and paralysis. 

Cephalagia.—Mental impairment.—Amaurosis.—Deafness and 
tinnitis aurium.—Vomiting.— Neuralgia. 

Scrofulous diathesis. 

These symptoms do not occur with any degree of uniformity, or in 
regular combinations. In the great majority of cases the diagnosis 
is a matter of difficulty, and at best of conjecture. We have exam- 
ined a number of recorded cases of cancerous and fibrous tumors of 
the brain, and find the symptoms analogous to those of the disease 
under consideration. Should any of the above symptoms, however, 
appear in connection with a scrofulous constitution, or with signs of 
tubercular disease elsewhere than in the brain, the case would be a 


strong one. 


The post-mortem appearances are too various to admit of classifi- 
cation with reference to the symptoms which manifest themselves, 
and we shall attempt no more in this connection than to present a 
very general view of them. The tubercular deposit varies in size 
from that of a millet seed to that of one half the volume of the ce- 
rebellum. It is found more frequently in the serous membranes— 
the arachnoid and pia mater—oftener, indeed, in the latter than the 
former. It is said to be common to find tubercles located in the sub- 


stance of the brain. In all those cases the tubercles undoubtedly 


had their origin in the pia mater. Observation suggests the belief 
that tubercles originate, generally, in the structure of the serous 
membrane, and, in our experience, no attendent pathological appear- 
ance is found that may not be explained-upon this hypothesis. 


During the stage of deposition within the cranium the cerebral 
circulation is accelerated. In children we observe that activity and 
precocity which characterizes the disease, and mental excitement in 
adults, such as was witnessed in the early history of patients whose 
cases are detailed above. Should the patient survive the meningeal 
inflammation or effusion which is apt to exist, there may be a period 
of rest which lasts until the stage of aggregation, softening, &c., 
commences. The tubercular mass may here become detached from 
its membranous connection, and be found imbedded in the substance 
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of the brain. The surrounding cerebral structure may be softened, 
and purulent matter exist. Cerebral hemorrhage has resulted from 
progressive ulceration. The nerves may be encroached upon, and 
their function disturbed or wholly arrested. Neuralgic pains and 
irregular movements of muscles are thus explained. Tubercular 
abscesses have discharged through the ear. Cases regarded as otitis 
have resulted from these abscesses. 

Serous effusion is one of the most frequent consequences of tuber- 
cular deposit, and hence the remark that “ hydrocephalus is univer- 
sally accompanied with tubercle.” 

The progress of the disease in the brain is similar to that in other 
tissues. From its nature it is necessarily fatal. The great amount 
of disease and disorganization that exists are sometimes unaccompa- 
nied by any mental manifestation ; and, on the other hand, a slight 
pathological change is accompamed by considerable disturbance. To 
attempt to explain this fact, as well as those cases where loss of 
brain substance arises from accidental causes, without mental distur- 
bance, we must bear in mind that the lesion is local, and does not 
necessarily involve derangements of the nutritive and cellular appa- 
tus of the brain, but that when there is disturbance of either of 
these, from causes however slight, we must expect some disordered 


mental condition. 


SHAKSPEARE’S DELINEATIONS OF MENTAL IMBECIL- 
ITY AS EXHIBITED IN HIS FOOLS AND CLOWNS. 
By A. O. Kettoce, M. D. Port Hope, Canada West. 


We have frequently had occasion to remark that whatever Shak- 


speare does is always complete in its way, and leaves nothing to be 


desired. The ass and the fool which he depicts, are ever the ass and 
the fool par excellence, and he has been no less successful in drawing 
a fantastic and a fop; for if Bottom, as we have seen, is prince ol 
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donkeys, Malvolio is prince of fops, and his title is also not to be dis- 
puted. 

Malvolio, of all Shakspeare’s impotents, has always appeared to 
us the most contemptible and least interesting, unless to make a man 
supremely ridiculous and contemptible is to cast about him a certain 
amount of interest from this very reason. The other fools we have 
glanced at have all some redeeming qualities, and there is not one 
of them, if placed by his folly in the circumstances in which Mal- 
volio finds himself, in Act LV, Scene 2, T'welfth Night, where he is 
contiued for supposed lunacy, and “ Sir Topas, the curate, comes to 
visit Malvolio the lunatic,’ for whom we should not feel more pity 
than for him. Dogberry, Shallow, Bottom, and his companions are 
all imbeciles in their way, but the most we can do is to pity the fools 
and smile at their folly ; but for Malvolio we feel a sort of contempt, 
for he is not simply a fool, he is also a fantastic, the very sublime 
of coxcombs and affected fops. Dogberry, as we have seen, is an ass 
and a fool, but he at least ‘hinks he is a “ wise fellow,” and one that 
‘ knows the law.”’ Let others think as they will of him, he him- 
self believes that he has some brains, and the same remark is appli- 
cable to Shallow. This sort of conceit, applying as it does to certain 
intelleetual qualities, which, if not possessed, shows at least a respect 
for, and a reaching forth after them, commands our sympathy. Even 
Bottorn the weaver, the prince of donkeys, is not contemptible ; he 
believes that he is the very perfection of histrionics, for he is told so 
by Peter Quince, and worshipped as such by the motley crew that 
surrounds him, and we smile at the delusion and pity the deluded, 
but feel no contempt for him. Indeed, the very faculties in him 
which prompt him to covet these high histrionic honors prevent this. 
Not so, however, with Malvolio, the fop par excellence ; for, like all 
his tribe, he has not so much as the conceit of anything intellec- 
‘ual. As to whether he has wit or wisdom,—whether like Dogber- 
ry he isa “ wise fellow” who “ knows the law,” or like Shallow can 
write Esquire or armigero to his name,—is all a matter of very small 
importance to him. Indeed, as to whether he has an excess 


or deficiency of brains, is a question which never troubles him ; for, 
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of the brain. The surrounding cerebral structure may be softened, 
and purulent matter exist. Cerebral hemorrhage has resulted from 
progressive ulceration. The nerves may be encroached upon, and 
their function disturbed or wholly arrested. Neuralgic pains and 
irregular movements of muscles are thus explained. Tubercular 
abscesses have discharged through the ear. Cases regarded as otitis 
have resulted from these abscesses. 

Serous effusion is one of the most frequent consequences of tuber- 
cular deposit, and hence the remark that “ hydrocephalus is univer- 
sally accompanied with tubercle.” 

The progress of the disease in the brain is similar to that in other 
tissues. From its nature it is necessarily fatal. The great amount 
of disease and disorganization that exists are sometimes unaccompa- 
nied by any mental manifestation ; and, on the other hand, a slight 
pathological change is accompanied by considerable disturbance. To 
attempt to explain this fact, as well as those cases where loss of 
brain substance arises from accidental causes, without mental distur- 
bance, we must bear in mind that the lesion is local, and does not 
necessarily involve derangements of the nutritive and cellular appa- 
tus of the brain, but that when there is disturbanee of either of 
these, from causes however slight, we must expect some disordered 


mental condition. 


SHAKSPEARE’S DELINEATIONS OF MENTAL IMBECIL- 
ITY AS EXHIBITED IN HIS FOOLS AND CLOWNS. 
By A. 0. Ketioce, M. D. Port Hope, Canada West. 


We have frequently had occasion to remark that whatever Shak- 


speare does is always complete in its way, and leaves nothing to be 
desired. The ass and the fool which he depicts, are ever the ass and 
the fool par excellence, and he has been no less successful in drawing 
a fantastic and a fop; for if Bottom, as we have seen, is prince of 
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donkeys, Malvolio is prince of fops, and his title is also not to be dis- 
puted. 

Malvolio, of all Shakspeare’s impotents, has always appeared to 
us the most contemptible and least interesting, unless to make a man 
supremely ridiculous and contemptible is to cast about him a certain 
amount of interest from this very reason. The other fools we have 
glanced at have all some redeeming qualities, and there is not one 
of them, if placed by his folly in the circumstances in which Mal- 
volio finds himself, in Act 1V, Scene 2, Twelfth Night, where he is 
continued for supposed lunacy, and “ Sir Topas, the curate, comes to 
visit Malvolio the lunatic,’ for whom we should not feel more pity 
than for him. Dogberry, Shallow, Bottom, and his companions are 
all imbeciles in their way, but the most we can do is to pity the fools 
and smile at their folly ; but for Malvolio we feel a sort of contempt, 
for he is not simply a fool, he is also a fantastic, the very sublime 
of coxcombs and affected fops. Dogberry, as we have seen, is an ass 
and a fool, but he at least thinks he is a “ wise fellow,” and one that 
‘knows the law.”’ Let others think as they will of him, he him- 
self believes that he has some brains, and the same remark is appli- 
cable to Shallow. This sort of conceit, applying as it does to certain 


intellectual qualities, which, if not possessed, shows at least a respect 
for, and a reaching forth after them, commands our sympathy. Even 
Bottom the weaver, the prince of donkeys, is not contemptible ; he 
believes that he is the very perfection of histrionics, for he is told so 
by Peter Quince, and worshipped as such by the motley crew that 
surrounds him, and we smile at the delusion and pity the deluded, 
but feel no contempt for him. Indeed, the very faculties in him 
which prompt him to covet these high histrionic honors prevent this. 
Not so, however, with Malvolio, the fop par excellence ; for, like all 


his tribe, he has not so much as the conceit of anything intellec- 
tual. As to whether he has wit or wisdom,—whether like Dogber- 
ry he is a “ wise fellow” who “ knows the law,” or like Shallow can 
write Esquire or armigero to his name,—is all a matter of very small 
importance to him. Indeed, as to whether he has an excess 


or deficiency of brains, is a question which never troubles him ; for, 
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like the genuine fop, his externa] personal qualities are with him all- 
sufficient, all in all. To Malvolio, indeed to all the family of Mal- 
volio’s, what is the mind of a Newton, a Shakspeare or a Leibnitz, 
or an intellect garnished with all the philosophy of a Plato, or all the 
learning of an Erasmus? Has he not what will more than com- 
pensate for the lack of all these ? Has he not a most magnificent 
pair of legs, which, garnished with yellow stockings and cross-garter- 
ed, must be quite irresistible to all the rich Olivias in the world? 
Besides, has he not a splendid set of teeth, and is not his smile in 
the presence of his mistress quite overpowering ? Like all brainless 
fops, his smile he regards as the chief weapon, with which he sub- 
dues hearts ; that continuous, affected, unmeaning, half-idiotic smile, 
always ready to garnish the face, in season and out of season, having 
no soul, spirit or life behind which prompts it, and which, to the gen- 
uine smile springing from all these and lighting up an intelligent 
countenance, is as the dim light of a night lantern to the Aurora 
Borealis, or the heat lightnings of a Summer evening. See how he 
opens his batteries upon his mistress, in Scene IV, Act 3rd :— 

Olivia. ‘ Where is Malvolio ? 

Maria. “ He’s coming, madam; but in very strange manner. 
He’s sure possessed, madam. 

Olivia. ‘“ Why, what’s the matter? does he rave ? 


Maria. “ No, madam, he does nothing but smile: * * * 
Sure, the man is tainted of his wits. 

Olivia. “Go,call him hither. * * * Hownow, Malvolio? 

Malvolio. ‘Sweet lady, ha, ha. (Smiles fantastically.) 

Olivia. ‘“Smilest thou? I sent for thee upon a sad occasion. 

Mal. “Sad, lady? Icould be sad: this does make some ob- 
struction in the blood, this cross-gartering. But what of that, if it 
please the eye of one, it is with me, as the very true sonnet hath 
it, ‘ please one, please all.’ 
' Onesie. “Why, how dost thou, now? What is the matter with 
thee 

Mal. “ Not black in my mind, though yellow in my legs, 


etc. 


Like all Shakspeare’s characters, Malvolio is a being of real life. 
No one can walk from the Battery the length of Broadway without 
meeting more than one Malvolio. Men who scarce have a thought 
not derived from their tailor, hatter, boot-maker or posture-master, 
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and who, like Malvolio, think of nothing but their externals, and, 
how these are to be made to dazzle the eyes of some rich Olivia, of 
of whom, in their own estimation, none is so worthy as themselves. 
The yellow stockings of Malvolio have indeed disappeared, giving 
place to the flashy vest, and the obstruction of blood by tight cross- 
gartering, which pained Malvolio and made him sad, is now brought 
about by very tight boots. And as they strut along the pavement, 
stroking their beards, twirling their canary-colored canes, and look- 
ing both wise and foolish, or like him “ practice behaviour to their 
own shadows,” here is a specimen of the meditations of each and 
every one of them, taken from the mouth of their great prototype, 
Malvolio :— 


“°Tis but fortune; all is fortune. Maria once told me she did 
aflect me: and I have heard herself come thus near, that, should 
she fancy, it should be one of my complexion. Besides, she uses 
me with a more exalted respect than any one else that follows her. 
What should I think on’t ? To be Count Malvolio ;—There’s exam- 
ple for’t ; the lady of the Strachy married the yeoman of the ward- 
robe. Having been three months married to her, sitting in my 
state—Calling my officers about me in my branched velvet gown ; 
* * * And then to have the humor of state: and after a demure 
travel of regard,—telling them I know my place, as I would they 
should do theirs—to ask for my kinsman Toby :—Seven of my peo- 
ple, with an obedient start, make out for him: I frown the while ; 
and, perchance, wind up my watch, or play with my some rich 
jewel. Toby approaches ; courtesies there to me :—I extend my 
hand to him thus, quenching my familiar smile with an austere re- 
gard of control :—Saying, Cousin Toby, my fortunes having cast me 
upon your niece, give me this prerogative of speech :—You must 
amend your drunkenness,’ &c., &c. 


We doubt much if a more complete personification of self-love 
could be drawn than has been by Shakspeare in the character of 
Malvolio. This sentiment is here developed in all its perfections, 
and we believe that the closest scrutiny and most complete analysis 
of the character, could not discover any thing beyond the most con- 
summate egotism of the whole machinery of his mind. This is 
the mainspring which sets all in motion. He is “ sick of self-love,” 


and this causes him to taste every thing with a “ distempered appe- 


tite.” Every thing which can in any way satisfy his vanity is de- 
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voured greedily, and without questioning the quality of the aliment, 
or the source whence it has been obtained. To this distempered 
appetite his folly is chief purveyor. When the forged letter which 
intimates to him that his rich mistress is in love with him is left in 
his way, he scarcely allows himself to question its genuineness. 
By my life,” says he, “this is my lady’s hand : these be her very 
C’s, her U’s, and her T’s.”” He is so much in Jove—not with her, 


but with the vain idea—that he will not allow that there can be 


any mistake about the matter. Therefore, says he, “it is evident 


to any formal capacity. Daylight and champaign discovers not 
more.” And as he swallows the bait which has been so cunningly 
prepared for him, see how he swells himself and gloats over it :— 

“T will be proud, I will read politic authors, 1 will bafile Sir 
Toby, I will wash off’ gross acquaintance, | will be point-device, the 
very man. I do not now fool myself, to let imagination jade me; 
for every reason excites to this, that my lady loves me. She did 
commend my yellow stockings of late, she did praise my leg being 
cross-gartered ; and in this she maniiests herself to my love, and, 
with a kind of injunction, drives me to these habits of her liking. 
I thank my stars 1 am happy. I will be strange, stout, in yellow 
stockings, and cross-gartered, even with the swiftness of putting on. 
* * * Jove, I thank thee.—lI will smile; | will do every thing that 

. ss 
thou wilt have me.’ 

Every thing, as we have observed, turns upon his vanity and ego- 
tism. The pains he takes to preserve order in the household, dis- 
turbed by the drunken revels of Sir Toby Belch and Sir Andrew 
Ague-cheek, is more from a desire to show off the importance of his 
stewardship in the eyes of his mistress and others, than for any love 
he has for her or the household. Indeed, any other kind of love 
than the love of self would be quite inconsistent with his whole 
character. 

With all the desire he has to marry his mistress, which causes 
him to make such an ass of himself, and others to make such a fool 
of him, we see not a trace of love for her. No; it is the idea of 
her love for a man of his complexion—for Malvo'1o, the exquisite in 
yellow stockings, the fop who can bow so elegantly, and the fool that 
can grin so incomparably—that fills him to overflowing ; not /is 


love for her, to which scarcely an allusion is made. 
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Need we ask the reader if he has ever seen the counterparts of 
Malvolio in real life? individuals into whose bosoms the sentiment 
of love for another could not possibly enter, while their vanity and 
self-love are so great as to lead them to believe themselves quite irre- 
sistible, and that, for their mere external, personal qualities every 
one must love them at sight as well as they love themselves ? 

The next of our poet’s imbeciles we propose to glance at, is An- 
cient Pistol. Here, also, we have another and very diflerent kind 
of fool from any we have hitherto considered ; but he is also a prince 
in his way, and his realin is that of bombast and buncombe. Pistol 
is the perfection of swaggering, cowardly impotents, or, to use anoth- 
er expressive Americanism, the prince of “ tall talkers,” and his title, 
like the others, is not to be disputed, even by a Canadian M. P., ora 
Hoosier or Sucker legislator. Pistol is in his way a merchant prince, 
a wholesale dealer in fustian, and his capital stock in trade is un- 
limited. His mother English is quite inadequate to express his lofty 
and swelling emotions, and, like others of his tribe, when this fails 
him, he lays murderous hands upon the Latin or French. 

“JT will cut thy throat,’ says Nym. ‘“ Coupe le gorge, that’s 
the word,” says Pistol; and what a medley of the mock sublime 
and the vulgar we have in the following, which appears to be a 
slight ebullition of jealousy :— 

“© hound of Crete! think’st thou my spouse to get ? 
No; to the spittal go, 

And from the powdery tub of infamy 

Fetch forth the lazar kite of Cressid’s kind, 

Doll Tear-sheet she by name, and her espouse. 

I have, and I will hold, the guondam Quickly 


For the only she: and pauca, there's enough.” 


Like others of his kind in real life, Pistol is very fond of exhibiting 


his classical lore, both in season and out of season. When he comes 
to Falstaff in the house of Justice Shallow, swelling with the im- 
portant news of the death of the old king, and his high-sounding 
sentences are interrupted by Master Silence, who, being maudlin and 
musical, sings out— 

“And Robin Hood, Scarlet and John,’ he exclaims in most clas- 
sical bombast — 
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“Shall dunghill curs confront the Helicons ? 
And shall good news be baffled ? 
Then Pistol, lay thy head in Furies’ lap !” 

And again, when he informs Falstaff that his favorite Mistress 
Tear-sheet is in “ base durance and contagious prison,” he employs 
another high-sounding classical allusion :— 

“ Rouse up revenge from Ebon den with fell Alecto’s snake, 
For Doll is in; Pistol speaks nought but truth.” 


When, however, he finds that his master Falstaff is not “ on for- 
tune’s cap the very button,’ and that all of them, both fools and 


knaves, are ordered by the chief-justice to the fleet, his plumes droop 
at once, and he exclaims in most demure Latin— 
“ Si fortuna me tormenta, spero me contenta.” 

Pistol’s force, like that of all swaggerers, spends in high-sounding 
words. His acts are ever pusilianimous and mean, and his whole 
character can not be better drawn than it is by the boy in Act III, 
Scene 2. (Henry V.) 

“For Pistol,” says the boy, “he hath a killing tongue and a quiet 
sword ; by the means whereof ’a breaks words, and keeps whole 
weapons.” Upon all occasions, where there is even an approach 
towards putting him upon his “ metal,” he shows himself a weak- 
hearted, spiritless craven ; yet when fully persuaded that there is no 
personal danger, no one can swagger like him ; as for example, when 
he is set upon by Corporal Nym for the payment of the eight shil- 
lings lost in betting. He is not so much a fool as not to perceive 
that Nym is as great a coward as himself, and that his “ sword is 
an oath” merely, like his own; and the words in which he repudi- 
ates the debt, show that his honor is quite on a par with his courage: 
** Base is the slave that pays.” 

The manner in which the poet brings together Bardolph, Nym 
and Pistol, in Act II, Scene 1, is admirably calculated to show up 
their individual parts. The two latter, it would seem, had aspired 
to the high honor of the hand of dame Quickly, the hostess ; but, 
as in all contests of the kind, the quiet fool being no match for the 
blustering fool, is compelled to see the latter carry off the prize; 
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and the very quiet way in which Nym acknowledges himself a cow- 
ard, and in the same breath hints at the revenge he may take, when 
occasion serves, on Pistol’s throat, is one of many rich things of our 
bard :— 

Nym. “For my part, I care not. I say little: but when time 
shall serve, there shall be smites. I dare not fight, but I will 
wink and hold out mine iron. It is a simple one, but what 
though, 2¢ will toast cheese. * * * Faith I will live so long as I 
may, that’s the certain of it. * * Men may sleep, and they may 
have their throats about them at the same time: and, some say, 
kuives have edges.” 

Nym is in one respect the very opposite of Pistol. Both are im- 
beciles and cowards, yet the former is a quiet fool, using but few 
words ; but he evidently attaches quite as much importance to the 
few and simple, as Pistol does to the many and boisterous. Nym’s 
character is also admirably sketched in a few words by the boy. 

“For Nym,” says the boy, “he hath heard that men of few 
words are the best men; and therefore he scorns to say his prayers 


‘lest ’a should be thought a coward. But his few bad words are 


matched with as few good deeds ; for ’a never broke any man’s head 
but his own, and that was against a post when he was drunk.” 

No newsboy or printer’s devil was ever more shrewd or quick- 
witted than this youth, Falstaff’s page. He is the prince of sharp 
boys, and Falstaff himself never got off a better piece of wit at the 
expense of Bardolph’s glowing nose, than he does when he summons 
him to his sick master, shaking, as Mrs. Quickly says, of a quoted- 
tan tertian. 

“ He is very sick,” says the boy, ‘and would to bed. Good Bar- 
dolph, put thy nose between the sheets, and do the office of a warm- 
ing-pan.” Ina future time we may take occasion to consider 7” 
extenso the character of this admirable youth, the like of whom we 
believe we have more than once seen in the ranks of “ young Amer- 
ica; but as he would be greatly out of place among the imbeciles 
of the poet, we now merely make use of some of his shrewdness to 
illustrate their folly. 

Pistol, like all swaggering fools, is ready to stand upon his dignity, 
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whenever he thinks he can do so without being in danger of a bro- 
ken head. 

When Falstaff desires him to carry the letters to Mrs. Ford and 
Mrs. Page, he throws himself back upon his ofiended dignity. 

Pist. “Shall I, Sir Pandarus of Troy become, 

And by my side wear steel? 
Then Lucifer take all.” 

His objection to the term “ steal,’ shows how much more import- 
ance he attaches to words and phrases than to things, and acts, 
When Falstaff dismisses Bardolph from his train because he was 
not an adroit thief, his filchings being, like an unskillful singer, “ out 
of time’’—and he had not the skill to “steal at a minim’s rest” — 
Pistol objects to the term steal. ‘‘ Convey the wise it call,” says he. 
“Steal! foh! a fico for the phrase.” The act of stealing per se he 
makes no objection to, but the term by which it is expressed, is evi- 
dently in his view not quite respectable. If he steals he would not 


be called a thzef, but simply a “ conveyancer.” 


These worthies, Nym and Pistol, like others of their kind in real 


life, are not destitute at times of a certain species of vulgar wit and 
mental astuteness. Nym’s observations in view of Bardolph’s change 
of vocation are rich, when we consider the calibre of the mind from 
whence they emanate. He evidently believes in the doctrine of he- 
reditary transmission, even of the qualities, mental or physical, which 
lead to drunkenness in the offspring.* When Bardolph is about to 
assume the office of tapster, which he has so long desired, and in 
which he thinks he shall ‘thrive,’ Nym says, in allusion to his 
enormous imbibing capacities: “ He was gotten in drink—his 
mind is not heroic,” &c. 

Of the two fools, Nym and Pistol, the latter “hath the more ex- 
cellent wit,” vulgar and pompous though it be. When Falstaff gives 
so graphic a description of the bearing of Mrs. Ford towards him, 


which caused him to “ spy entertainment in her,” Pistol’s remark is 


* In this matter of hereditary propensity to drunkenness, we are not pre- 
pared to say that Nym is altogether in the wrong. 
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like one of those shrewd observations which sometimes fall, as if by 


accident, from individuals of his mental capacity :— 


“He hath studied her well,” says he, “ and translated her well, 
out of honesty into English.” 

And again, when Falstaff speaks of the interest with which she 
regards his huge belly, his reply, though inclining to the vulgar 
when uttered in modern ears, is nevertheless shrewd, sarcastic and 


to the purpose : 
“Then did the sun on dunghill shine !” 


“My honest lass,’ says the huge-bellied knight, ‘“‘ 1 will tell you 
what [ am about” — 

“ Two yards and more,” says Pistol. Shakspeare knew well 
that a peculiar kind of low wit, flashing at times even from such 
acknowledged fools as Nym and Pistol, is by no means inconsistent 


or unnatural. 


The war of words between Mistress Tearsheet and Pistol at the 
Boar's Head, when the billingsgate of the bawd on the one hand, 
is matched with the bombast of the fool on the other, is most ludi- 
crously characteristic and natural. The billingsgate of the bawd 
we pass by, but a little of the bombast of the fool will not be out of 
place in this connection. Pistol sober, it would seem, was not suili- 
cient for our poet, who leaves nothing incomplete ; therefore we 
must have Pistol “ charged” with a cup of sack, and a little tipsy, 
as he appears to be in this scene, to complete the psychological deli- 
neation. The mental characteristics remain substantially the same, 
only, as is usual in this state, a little more strongly marked. His 
folly is made somewhat more foolish, his ‘“ tall talk’’ a little more 
elevated, the bombast still more bombastic than usual, and the classic 
allusions more frequent and far-fetched. When urged by Bardolph 
and the boy to go down stairs, and retire from the windy contest 


of the bawd, he says :— 


“T’ll see her damned first ;—to Pluco’s damned lake, to the infer- 
nal deep, with Erebus and tortures vile also. Hold hook and line, 
say 1. Down! down dogs! down faitors! Have we not Hiren 
here?” * * * * 
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‘Shall pack-horses, 
And hollow, pampered jades of Asia, 
Which can not go but thirty miles a day, 
Compare with Czesars, and with Cannibals, 
And Trojan Greeks? nay, rather damn them with 
King Cerberus; and let the welkin roar!” 
He calls for another cup of sack, and goes on with his classical 
bombast, “ piling Ossa upon Pelion :’— 
“ Fear we broadsides ? no, let the fiend give tire. 
Give me some sack ;—and sweetheart, lie thou there.” 
[Lays down the sword,] 
When urged to extremes, and, taking up the sword, he is about to 
assume the appearance of a gladiator, he brings in, after a few more 
“ tall” words, his grand allusion to the three goddesses of the distaff 
and thread, who preside over the destinies of men; and the mock 
grandeur with which he resigns himself to the fates, is worthy of the 
hero :— 
Pist. ‘ What, shall we have incision ? shall we imbrue ?— 
Then death rock me asleep, abridge my doleful days! 
Why then, let grievous, gaping, ghastly wounds 
Untwine the sisters three! Atropos, I say.” 
“So dies a Hero adorable,” (Robbers.) 
Not so, however, dies ancient Pistol, for after this most valiant 
and windy contest with the bawd—after a slight prick in the shoul- 
ders from Falstaff’s rapier, he suffers himself to be thrown down 


stairs by the quondam soldier, but now tapster Bardolph, and 
whether the journey is made more speedy by an impulse imparted 
from the boot of the latter, we are not told. Neither, however, die 
of “ grievous, ghastly wounds,’ the one being reserved to hang for 
stealing a Pix, and the other to plead his cause with his accustomed 


grandiloquence. 

These worthies Nym, Bardolph and Pistol, turn up again in Henry 
V., where they are brought together again in the battle scene. (Act 
III, Scene 2.) 

Here Bardolph is the only man that does not play the coward be- 
fore the breach, for while he pushes on, Nym declares that it is “ too 
hot” for a man that has not “a case of lives,’ and Pistol sighs in 
doleful measure for safety, and “ an alehouse in London ;” and when 
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driven on by Fluellen to the breach, the terms in which he begs him 
to desist, and cries for mercy, are ludicrous in the extreme. 

Pist. “ Be merciful, great duke, to men of mould. Abate thy 
rage,” &c. 

In view of his cowardly conduct upon this occasion, the impudence 
with which he presumes to plead for Bardolph, the only man of the 
three who has shown any bravery, and the fire of whose nose was 
about to be quenched forever by the halter, for church desecration, 
is amusing, and quite characteristic of the man; and also the inso- 


lence shown his captain when his suit is refused. ‘ Die and be 


damned !” says he, “ and fico for thy friendship.” 


Pistol seems never to have forgiven Fluellen, either for driving 
him up to the beach and into danger, or for refusing to interfere in 
behalf of Bardolph, but remains vindictive to the end; for in Act 
IV, Scene 3, where he meets the king, whom he takes for a Welsh- 
man, he desires him to tell his countryman Fluellen, that he will 
“knock his leek about his pate on St. David’s day.” When, how- 
ever, he meets his man, in Act V, Scene 1, he comes off second 
best, like all cowards, and the leek is thrust down his own throat; 
and, cudgeled and insulted, he swears revenge, at first loudly, but 
makes no resistance, oflers no personal violence. While Fluellen, 
laying on the cudgel, forces him to eat the leek, telling him insult- 
ingly it was “goot for green wounds” and “ broken coxcombs,” 
how meekly, demurely, and with what a cowardly, craven spirit, 
does he beg him to desist, in the following words :— 

“ Quiet thy cudgel,” says he, “ thou dost see I eat !” 

As soon, however, as his adversary is away, Pistol “ is himself 
again.” Like a cowardly spaniel who has just escaped with his life 
from the jaws of the bull-dog, he can now bristle up his courage, 
and, all danger past, bark loud and look threatening. How difivrent 
is the tone of what follows from that we have just quoted above, 
when he was under Fluellen’s cudgel! How grandly he can threat- 
en now, when all danger is past! “All hell shall stir for this,” 
says he. 

This, however, is Pistol’s last explosion—the last thunder-tone 
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which escapes from the empty-headed, hollow-hearted, deep-throated 
Pistol—this “ roaring devil ‘i the old play” has roared out his last 
note. He is now desolate. Falstafl; about whom he hung so long, 
is dead, his friends Nym and Bardolph are both hung for stealing, 
and his cowardice alone is all that has saved him from a like fate. 
His Nell is “dead in spital of malady of France,” and there his 
‘rendezvous is quite cut off.’ He is now old, and “ from his weary 
limbs honor is eudgeled,” and he asks sadly, ‘“ Does Fortune play 
the huswife with me now?’ Reformation is out of the question. 
So old a sinner would make but a sad saint, and, conscious of this, 
his resolution is soon taken. Let us not quarrel with him for taking 
the only course which seemed open to him :— 
* Well, bawd I'll turn, 

And something lean to cut-purse of quick hand. 

To England will I steal, and there I'll steal; 

And patches will I get unto these cudgeled scars, 

And swear I got them in the Gallia wars.” 

Adieu, Ancient Pistol! and though your face may never be seen 
in the flesh, your spirit, together with the hundreds raised by the 
mighty wand which has now been broken for more than two hun- 
dred years, still walks the earth, and will never be suffered to rest 
while time shall endure: though the great magician himself, who 
called you up from the “ vasty deep” and sent you forth upon the 
earth, now sleeps soundly and sweetly on the banks of the Avon. 


ON ANIMAL MAGNETISM AND SOMNAMBULISM. From 
THe Frencu or M. Atrrep De Mavry. 
| From the Journal of Mental Science, April, 1861.] 
Tue diversity of phenomena which compose the universe is but 


apparent ; the physical forces, however varied they may appear, are 
but diverse manifestations of the same principles, always active, but 


the eflects of which often vary their mode of application as well as the 
duration of their action. In like manner, the most simple phenom- 
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enon requires the co-operation of a multitude of diverse actions regard- 
ed by us as so many distinct forecs. Thus there is not an isolated 
fact in nature, nor one in disagreement with universal order. Every 
phenomenon is one of the consequences of universal laws. If these 
laws are not clearly known in the complexity of their applications, 
the facts which are ever before us indicate at least their character 
and the direction which they take. Thus critical minds, enlarged 
by the school of scientific experience, refuse to accept speculative 
systems and supernatural theories which involve the existence of 
phenomena in the universe in disagreement with the principles which 
govern it. A fact of this sort is proclaimed, science snbjects it to 
scrutiny, and generally recognizes that it is but the eflect of forces 
analogous to those which occur in phenomena already observed, but 
acting in a difierent manner. 

This remark applies to all that has been said of animal magnet- 
ism or mesmerism. While the reality of these phenomena were in- 
sufficiently established, while severe experiments failed to guard 
against fraud and illusion, the pretensions of magnetizers to pro- 
duce an order of facts contrary to physical laws was treated with 
disdain by the learned, since this pretension constituted itself a legit- 
imate motive of suspicion; but from the moment when magnetic 
facts underwent close examination, and were tested by cautious minds, 
that which appeared marvellous in itself was quickly reduced to 
novel effects attributable to those agencies which preside over sensi- 
bility and over life. From that time animal magnetism entered into 
the domain of science, and a part of the obscurity by which it was 
enveloped was dissipated. This revolution is very recent—in truth 
ithas but begun. After three quarters of a century of charlatanism 
and illuminism,* singular phenomena, strange at first sight, have 
been cleared up by physiology and pathology, and all the accompa- 
nying marvels with which they are surrounded have vanished, to 
give place to nervous actions, the study of which under their various 


forms and degrees of intensity is now attempted. Recent communi- 


* See an article by M. L’Peisse, in the ‘ Revue des deux Mondes,’ March 
Ist, 1842. 
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cations made to the Institute on the subject of hypnotism, while an- 
ticipating new views in science, have also confirmed the opinions of 
certain physiologists on the true character of artificial somnambulism, 
We shall endeavor to give a history of these scientific events, which 
commenced, like many others, in a period of fable and chimera, and 
of which the first result should be to make us judge more fairly of 
the extent and variety of the phenomena of life. 

1st. Dr. Alexander Bertrand, one of the earliest observers, who 
in good faith and following a rational method, undertook experiments 
upon animal magnetism, clearly understood that phenomena of this 
order, if they existed, could not be isolated facts, manifestations of 
nature contradicting herself. In two works, published thirty years 
since, he undertook to investigate to what order of physiological and 
pathological facts the novel effects belong which he had observed. 
He recognised the dogmatic absurdity of the theory of a magnetic 
fluid, which Mesmer pretended to identify with that originally called 
the electrical fluid, and the intervention of which this dreamer substi- 
tuted for actions which result from the play of our economy. He 
found in those who were said to be possessed by a demon, and in 
particular in the religieuses of Loudon, the Protestant prophets of Ce- 
vennes, the convulsionnaires of Saint-Médard, and other historical 
singularities, the proof that artificial somnambulism is but a form of 
cataleptic ecstasy, an affection rarely met with, but clearly defined, 
which from time to time manifests itself epidemically. M. Louis 
Figuer has taken up the same argument in his ‘ Histoire du Merveil- 
leux.’ In order that this comparison may be wholly decisive, it is 
needful to observe closely, and under new aspects, these singular 
mental epidemics. Some see in them only insanity, and connect that 
which as a contagion seemed to Dr. Bertrand a special affection and 
a particular disorder, with those disturbances of the intelligence 
which flourish every where ; others, warned by the frauds and de- 
ceits which they had detected in experiments upon somnambulism iD 
which they had assisted, look only for illusion and charlatanism im 


such possessions as the enthusiasm of the camisards and the convul- 
sions produced at the tomb of the Deacon of Paris. However just 
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and sincere were the observations of Bertrand, Georget, and of seve- 
ral medical men convinced of the reality of animal magnetism, yet 
it is needful to watch against the allurements from which many 
great minds have not been free. Not to mention Swedenborg, who 
united the positive acquirements of mineralogy and of physics to the 
most chimerical ideas and the most incredible illusions on the pheno- 
mena of nature, other savans have been the sport of their own ima- 
gination when contemplating any appearance of the marvellous. 
Descartes believed seriously in the reveries of the Rosicrucians, and 
wished to affiliate himself to their society. A celebrated German 
naturalist, the companion of Captain Cook, George Forster, acknow- 
ledged that he had for a time fallen into all the extravagancies of 
illuminism and alchemy. The acute and refined observer Ramond 
was at first unable to resist the impostures of Cagliostro ; and Ara- 
go suffered himself momentarily to be imposed on by Angélique Cot- 
tin, a so-called electrical girl. Thus, without doing injustice to men 
of eminence, who admit the reality of the effects of artificial som- 
nambulism, we may yet suppose that their experiments are not abso- 
lutely conclusive. The difficulty of verifying the exactitude of the 
facts is, that the phenomena which belong to the nervous system evi- 
dently in play in animal magnetism, never present themselves with 
a constant regularity which renders it possible to fix their conditions 
and their laws. Nothing is more changeful and capricious than 
neuropathic affections. That which exists to-day may not exist to- 
morrow. The nervous patient is a true Proteus, changing from one 
minute to the next, and each case of hysteria, of hypochondria, pre- 
sents itself with constantly diversified and modifying characteristics. 
It is the same with mental alienation ; the psychical symptoms are 
wonderfully multiplied and diverse. Every form of insanity has its 
own peculiar kind of delirium. The great objection urged against 
animal magnetism and that brought forward by M. Mabru, in a 
work designed to combat it, is not therefore conclusive. Certainly 


if there exists, as professed magnetizers assert, a magnetic animal 


fluid with which all the facts of an intellectual and moral order are 
connected, we ought to find in its distribution and mode of action 
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the same regularity that is observable in the electricity and magnet- 
ism of the earth. But this chimerical theory will not bear close ex- 
amiuation ; it is, as M. Mabru has shown, a tissue of extravagances 
and of contradictions. This is not the question : it is the verifica- 
tion of physiological and pathological facts whose irregularity cannot 
fail to rouse our scepticism, since the affections upon which they de- 
pend are themselves capricious and variable in their symptoms. 
There is in animal magnetism one prominent fact too often verified 
for its reality to be reasonably contested—it is that of sleep and in- 
sensibility. 

Apart from phenomena provoked by such means, we meet with 
diseases and conditions in which quite similar phenomena are observ- 
ed. Although catalepsy is a disease but little known, too many 
cases have now been studiously observed to leave any doubt as to the 
peculiar character of the disease. The patient is attacked witha 
kind of seizure, he becomes suddenly motionless and insensible, he 
ceases to possess the voluntary power of moving his limbs, which 
thenceforth retain the position taken at the moment of the seizure, 
or in which they may be placed. If the disease is very decided it 
becomes easy to give to the legs, the arms, the head, the most forced 
attitudes, to impose upon them conditions of equilibrium the most 
difficult to retain, the body remaining for an almost indefinite time 
in this most fatiguing position. The cataleptic does not sufler from 
a feverish condition, his internal economy does not appear to be 
at all affected, the pulsations of the heart, the respirations, the 
movements of the intestines continue in their nomal state ; the mus 
cles alone become incapable of spontaneous movement, and are sub- 
ject, like inert bodies, to the influence of external force. The cata- 
lepsy may be more or less complete ; it re-appears intermittently, and 
at times manifests itself without precursory symptoms. The intelli- 
gence becomes torpid, but this torpor is frequently preceded by troub- 
lous dreams and actuai delirium. The patient may then accidently 


fall into a sleep analogous to that produced under the influence of 


the process used by magnetisers, and if one must still doubt the re- 
ality of somnambulism presented by some of the subjects by profes 
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sion, this fact in itself presents nothing in disagreement with what 
is to be observed in a certain class of diseases. So much for the 
state of sleep ; now for the insensibility. It is certain that somnam- 
bulists inhale with impunity strongly concentrated ammonia, suffer 
themselves to be pinched, tickled, pricked, and even wounded, with- 
out manifesting the least pain or the slightest sign of sensibility. A 
celebrated surgeon, M. Jules Cloquet, declares that he has extirpated 
atumour from the right breast of a woman while in a magnetic 
sleep, without observing in her the least expression of uneasiness. 
Of later date, in 1846, Drs. Loysel and Gibon, of Cherbourg, have 
removed a cancerous gland from a woman put to sleep by a magnet- 
iser, and who continued in a state of insensibility during the whole 
of the operation. The following year, a practitioner of Poictiers per- 
formed an operation equally painful on a somnambulist, who did not 
manifest a greater degree of sensibility. These facts, although fully 
attested, have nevertheless been received with some doubt, but since 
the discovery of anwsthetics that which before appeared miraculous 
has become a daily phenomenon. By the toxic influence, cautiously 
employed, of sulphuric ether, of chloroform, of amylene, a complete 
insensibility is produced, and one now accomplishes in a few minutes 
that which twenty years ago astonished Dr. Cloquet. In the sleep 
produced by the inhalation of anwsthetics, nearly all the same cir- 
cumstances re-appear as are observed in catalepsy. Not only the in- 
sensibility of the somnambulists but the relaxation of their muscles, 
and the loss of their power of will, are not in contradiction with 
physiology, and if the employment of toxic agents gives rise to the 
phenomena of catalepsy and hysteria, why should not the same ner- 
vous states be produced by other means ? 

The profound sleep and insensibility, the essential part of artificial 
somnambulism, are not the most remarkable of its eflects. Besides 
these phenomena, a peculiar development, an exaltation of the sensi- 
bility, an over-excitement of the intellectual faculties is also produced. 
It is here that we enter upon the domain of what has been called 


the marvellous part of magnetism. It has long since been noticed 
among those subject to hysteria, that nervous symptoms exist, of the 
Vou. XVIII. No.3. G 
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same order as those produced by the magnetic sleep, and in these the 
vulgar, always inclined to have recourse to the supernatural to ex- 
plain unfamiliar phenomena, recognize, like the magnetizers, the exist- 
ence of the miraculous. Hysteria is assuredly one of the most capri- 
cious diseases that can be met with. The person attacked by it pas- 
ses by turns from a state of total prostration, apparently resembling 
that of death, to one of exaggerated excitement, impressing upon 
the senses a degree of finesse and acuteness unknown in a normal 
state. Even under the influence of etherization, certain senses, be- 
fore they are stupefied, pass through a period of super-excitation. 
The sense of hearing, for example, as Professor Gerdy has observed, 
after having been sufficiently blunted, so as not to perceive articu- 
late words, apprehends sounds with a resonance which doubles and 
trebles their intensity. The slightest noise produced in the case of 
catalepsy described by M. le docteur Puel, produced a sort of electric 
shock. This sudden and unaccustomed development of nervous sen- 
sibility has been taken for a special faculty. It has been supposed 
that these hysterical subjects are inspired by spirits, or tormented by 
a devil, since the slightest sensation suffices to make them aware of 
the presence of a person or of an object; and, since their sense of 
hearing and that of sight reach very far, they have been supposed 
to be endowed with the real power of divination and of prophecy. 
That which confirms the superstitious in this opinion is, that the pa- 
tients during their paroxysm manifest a strength of memory anda 
facility and clearness of elocution quite extraordinary. <A prey to 
hallucinations, to visions habitually connected with the ideas which 


pre-occupy their minds, or excited by the internal and capricious 


sensations which they experience, they recount in an inspired and 
decisive manner what they have seen during their delirium, and 
these recitals were formerly accepted as so many revelations. The 
chroniclers and annalists of the middle age abound with facts of this 
sort, which are equally found in the pages of antiquity, and among 
savage nations. The intelligence is so intimately dependent upon 
the nervous system, that the latter is never profoundly affected with- 
out the consecutive occurrence of delirium, almost always associated 
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with excessive development of certain intellectual faculties. This 
is always to be observed in mental alienation ; we are surprised by 
the force of memory of certain madmen, by their loquacity, which 
at times attains to eloquence. Van Swieten has related a case of a 
young dressmaker, who had never shown the slightest talent for po- 
etry, but who composed verses during the delirium of fever. M. 
Michéa remarks that, in the kind of insanity called maniacal excite- 
ment, the analogies of words, the resemblance of sounds, present 
themselves with such rapidity to the mind of the patient, that he 
makes puns with the greatest facility, and remembers verse better 
than prose. Tasso felt himself more inspired during his paroxysms 
of insanity than during his lucid intervals. And M. Michéa him- 
self observed at the hospital of Bicétre a butcher-boy, who in an 
attack of mania began to rehearse passages from the Phedre of 
Racine; he had only read them once, and after he recovered his 
senses he could not recall a single verse. Erasmus affirms that he 
heard a young man at Spoletto who, in an attack of delirium pro- 
duced by intestinal worms, spoke German fluently, of which he had 
but a very superficial knowledge. Simple and ignorant men seized 
with a religious monomania, with reasoning madness, make use of 
sacred texts and of theological subjects in a manner which is very 
surprising. The quotations which they have heard in a sermon, the 
prayers which have struck upon their ears during divine service, are 
recalled at once to the mind, and they are able to make use of them 
in their own discourse so as to acquire a kind of inspired tone. Cole- 
ridge, in his ‘ Literary Biography,’ has related the case of an insane 
servant, who, although completely illiterate, repeated Greek senten- 
ces taken out of one of the Fathers of the Church, that she had 
accidentally heard read in a loud voice by the pastor, at a service 
which she attended. 

This extraordinary development of memory has been remarked 
among magnetic somnambulists. Even in the dreams of ordinary 


sleep, we recall the memory of objects, of features, of passages of 


authors, which during waking hours appear totally efiaced. Among 
natural somnambulists this revival of memory is yet more decided. 
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An Italian, Dr. Pezzi, relates that his nephew, subject to fits of som- 
nambulism, had one day endeavored to recall a passage in a dis- 
course upon Enthusiasm for the Fine Arts. His efforts were una- 
vailing ; but, in one of these paroxysms, he not only recalled the 
passages so often sought for, but cited the volume, the page, the par- 
agraph. Whilst speaking of natural somnambulists, 1 may remark 
that there is frequently found in their answers the same precision, 
the same exactitude of terms, and even the same eloquence, which 
is observed in the language of so many hysterical people. 

The natural somnambulist dreams in action ; he walks, he works, 
he converses under the influence of the dream which engrosses him, 
and in which external sensations interpose themselves as generative 
elements, as they frequently do in ordinary dreams. Somnambulists 
and hysterical people, cataleptics, and eecstatics, all have their visions 
and their dreams, the reflex more or less of their sensations and their 
ideas. The same phenomena are produced by the use of anwsthet- 
ics; those who are under the influence of etherization have almost 
always dreams allied to the physiological state in which they then 
are. At the time of the first experiments which were made in 
France by means of the inhalation of ether, a celebrated surgeon, 
M. Langier, caused a young girl of seventeen, whose leg he was 
obliged to amputate, to respire a mixture of air and vapor of ether. 
This young girl, who was evidently of a mystical tendency, fell into 
a state of unmistakable ecstasy. Aroused from it after the operation, 
she lamented that she had come back among men, and asserted that 
during her sleep she had beheld God and the angels. The same 
eflect is produced upon the brute creation, and Dr. Sandras has re- 
marked that dogs which had inhaled chloroform howled and made 
gestures, clearly indicating that they were tormented by dreams or a 
kind of delirium. More recently, the use of amylene has given rise 
to the same observations. Young girls treated by Dr. Robert were 
seized with a singular delirium, accompanied by cries, by laughter, 


and by sobs. We also know that ecstatic visions are produced by 


the use of opium and haschich. 
It is therefore perfectly natural that artificial somnambulism, 


i 
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which produces a nervous condition analogous to that observed in 
hysteria, catalepsy, natural somnambulism, and by the inhalation of 
anesthetics, should produce the same kind of effects. Thus there 
is nothing marvellous in what is related of the hyperesthesia or over- 
excitement of the senses, of the exaggeration of the memory, and of 
the visions which occur in magnetized persons, which visions some- 
times sufficiently resemble the intellectual or sensational condition 
of the somnambulist. It is for want of appreciating the character 
of these phenomena that enthusiastic minds, like the credulous pub- 
lic of the middle ages, seek for supernatural solutions. In these 
phenomena, already very singular of themselves, it is only needful 
to exaggerate a little the dose of the wonderful, to arrive at the 
marvellous, and under the influence of the surprise aroused by unex- 
pected phenomena, one throws, as it were unwittingly, into the bal- 
ance of the mind the overweight which makes it kick the beam on 
the side of absurdity. The effects of animal magnetism are here 
connected with those nervous affections which we have referred to 
above, which commence in the same manner. A great advocate of 
this doctrine, M. le Baron Dupotet, with an honest but uncritical 
intelligence tells us, that those who are beginning to be acted upon 
by magnetism are often seized with prolonged convulsions. This is 
precisely the case in the use of anzsthetics, and it also constitutes 
one of the fundamental symptoms of hysteria. Many who are sub- 
jected to the inhalation of ether fall into a kind of epilepsy or of 
frenzy, and I have had occasion to make the same observation in 
magnetized persons. In the past year, the tribunal of Douai was 
called upon to judge a cause in which the question at issue was an 
epileptiform affection produced by animal magnetism. In order to 
be convinced of the direct affinity of magnetic facts with those of 
nervous pathology, we have but to study natural somnambulism. 
From the first, the resemblance is striking between the state into 
which the magnetized person is plunged, and that manifested by the 
somnambulist properly so called. It is indeed this resemblance 
which leads us to conclude that the two phenomena are identical, 


and induces us to extend the name of somnambulism to the mag- 
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netic sleep. This confusion greatly hinders the progress of positive 
knowledge upon the effects of animal magnetism. As it was more 
easy to magnetize individuals than to discover and observe those who 
were seized by a true attack of somnambulism, the attention has 
been wholly directed to what is called artificial somnambulism, to 
the neglect of the essential or natural somnambulism. Alexander 
Bertrand drew attention to this latter state, but he confined himself 
to the collection of published facts which had never been submitted 
to close scrutiny ; not that the said facts ought to be considered 
apocryphal, but those who collected them did not note the important 
circumstances upon which the appreciation of the real nature of the 
phenomena depended. Another earnest experimentalist, M. le Gén- 
éral du Génie Noizet, has, in his ‘Mémoire,’ only reproduced the 
same evidence. “I do not speak of natural somnambulism,” he 
writes, “since it is known to every one.” This is incorrect, for 
nothing has been less studied than this condition, although it has 
been much talked about from hearsay. People have satisfied them- 
selves with superficial statements, and have scarcely ever sought to 
acquire any real knowledge of the source of the sensations experi- 
enced by the somnambulist. Of late years a medical society has 
been established with a view to the advancement of mental patholo- 
gy, the Medico-Psychological Society, which has made natural som- 
nambulism the subject of new inquiry and special research, from 
which it appears that this strange condition exhibits no contradiction 
to physiological laws. Hitherto diverse theories have been proposed, 
founded rather on @ priorz conceptions than upon positive observation. 

We recognize in the acts of the somnambulist, as in dreaming, an 
excessive activity of recollection ; but this phenomenon is not sufli- 
cient to account for all the facts, as examples prove. The celebrated 
somnambulist, Castelli, when in this state translated Italian into 
French, searching the dictionary for words. A somnambulist apoth- 
ecary, whose history is given by Professor Soave de Pavie, got up in 
the night to prepare his medicines, and when he was in doubt con- 
sulted the prescriptions of physicians, which were deposited in a 


drawer. However powerful the memory, it is impossible to admit 
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that Castelli knew the Italian and French dictionary, page by page, 
by heart ; that the apothecary of Pavia simply read again in thought 
the prescriptions already engraven upon his mind. Thus, the som- 
nambulists see, although their eyes remain insensible to light ; they 
perceive nothing of surrounding objects, and pursue in a real world 
the accomplishment of imaginary ideas. This fact has given credit 
to the opinion that the somnambulist feels and perceives through 
other channels, by other organs, than men who are awake ; but this 
is a pure supposition, and observation has long since established the 
fact that in the state of natural somnambulism all the senses are not 
shut. Without speaking of the sense of touch, which is known to 
be sufficiently active, the sense of hearing is obviously only in a par- 
tial state of torpor, as is frequently the case in ordinary sleep; for a 
person asleep sometimes mingles with his dreams the sounds which 
happen to strike the ear. Many somnambulists are even sensible to 
the action of light. Castelli, having extinguished the candle which 
was placed upon the table while he was at work, groped his way 
into the kitchen to relight it. Yet, if the eye continues to see, the 
visual faculty can not wholly resemble ours, since the somnambulist 
accomplishes in darkness labors of a difficult kind, and walks with- 
out fear over roofs and gutters, where in broad daylight and awake 
he would have great difficulty in guiding his steps. 

Dr. Michéa has remarked that it is sufficient to explain this phe- 
nomenon if we admit that a slight modification takes place in the 
visual apparatus. The faculty of seeing in the dark is not wholly 
unknown. Owls, rats, and cats have so impressible a retina that 
they clearly distinguish objects by night ; and there are many other 
animals whose nocturnal habits make the same faculties needful. 
An excitability of the organ of sight, analogous to that excitability 
of hearing which causes the hysterical person to hear the slightest 
noise, would suffice to endow our eyes with the power possessed by 
other organisms. It is well known that persons aflected with nyc- 
talopia (owl-sightedness) can only see in the dark. An increased 


dilatation of pupil in the case of somnambulists has been accurately 


proved ; it is not therefore needful to have recourse to a transposition 
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of the senses to explain actions thus performed by the usual organs, 
The organ of sight is by no means the only one in a state of over- 
excitement. The sense of touch, so exquisitely delicate among those 
who are born blind, comes like memory to the aid of the sight, and 
this sense also participates in the hyperesthesia of the other senses. 

The study of natural somnambulism shows that it is fundament- 
ally but a dream in action—a sleep in which the senses continue to 
transmit certain impressions—the limbs and voice to obey the will, 
similar to what we observe in agitated sleep, where the sleeper talks 
and gesticulates. The somnambulist acts in conformity with the 
images which unfold themselves to his imagination ; and, absorbed 
in them, he only sees, he only hears, in order to combine with his 
dream that which thus strikes upon his over-excited organs of sense. 
If one speaks to him he replies, following the course of his own ideas, 
and, like the dreamer, without comparing the fancies which exercise 
a control over him with real objects which would disclose to him 
their fantastic nature. It is this state which is produced in mag- 
netic somnambulisin ; the magnetized person hears only the voice of 
the magnetizer—he remains a stranger to all that passes around. 
He is, like the natural somnambulist, absorbed in one idea, one act; 
and this is the cause of the wonderful precision noticed in both cases. 
Thus somnambulists are able to do that in a state of sleep which 
they would not have been able to do when awake ; the development 
of their memory, in all probability, has also a relation with this ab- 
solute concentration of the attention upon a single object. 

To resume, if natural somnambulism infers greater nervous activ- 


ity, or even when it is associated with catalepsy, with hysteria, with 


a morbid state, it is not the less a peculiar form of sleep, and artifi- 
cial somnambulism is again but a more developed and special form 
of natural somnambulism. 

General Noizet has well established this point by recognizing in 
these three states three degrees of the same phenomenon ; thus con- 
sidered, somnambulism loses its character of the marvellous, and 
ranges itself in the order of those phenomena the explanation of 
which is within reach. 
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These data lead us at the same time to reduce to their true value 
the most startling facts related by magnetizers; and as these facts 
by turns provoked an absolute incredulity and an insane superstition, 
it is well to pause awhile in order to inquire whether some founda- 
tion of truth does not exist, although disguised by credulity and 
falsehood. 

Natural somnambulists do not see, as we have said, without the 
intervention of the visual apparatus; but after very inexact obser- 
vations, it is believed that magnetized persons perceive by the pit of 
the stomach, by the occiput, by the forehead, and even by the ends 
of the fingers.* Alexander Bertrand has admitted this fact. Here 
is the origin of error; the somnambulists, like hysterical persons 
when suffering from a violent crisis of nervous excitement, the seat 
of which they unhesitatingly assert to be the epigastrium, imagine, 
like many persons with hallucinations, that they experience sensa- 


tions in parts of the body which are not in the least affected. This 


phenomenon proceeds from sympathetic disease, analogous to that 
experienced by young girls afflicted with chlorosis, and who imagine, 
from the effect of the circulation of blood in the arteries re-acting 
forcibly upon the organ of hearing, that they actually do hear har- 
monious chants. The proof which is attempted to be drawn from 
natural somnambulism in favor of the transposition of the senses in 
the magnetic state, comes to nothing under a careful verification 
made of the phenomena. So much for the first wonder ; let us pass 
on to the second. Much has been said of the power of prevision 
possessed by magnetic somnambulists. The origin of this belief 
should be sought for in the visions or dreams, more or less in connec- 
tion with outward things, of cataleptics and somnambulists, and in 
which, with a little complaisance, people have been able to discover 
a kind of intuition of the past, of the distant, or of the future. Of 
these pretended prophecies, there have been none which have been 
realized in earnest. M. Mabru has furnished us with curious speci- 


* On the pretended power of vision of somnambulists, and the supposed 
effect of closing their eyes, see ‘La Médecine et les Médecins,’ par M. Piesse, 
1, p. 98, et seq. 
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mens of them, little calculated to elevate our opinion of the judg. 
ment of the somnambulists, if indeed somnambulists had any thing 
to do with them ; for most frequently these fortune-tellers in the hire 
of a charlatan are much more wide awake than the lookers-on. 
There is another species of fore-knowledge, which some have urged 
in preference, and which is used as a pretext to take advantage of 
credulous patients. It is seeing through the body of another, thera- 
peutic intuition, the fore-knowledge of remedies. These are pure 
chimeras, and perhaps are to be explained by the opinion, sometimes 
sufficiently correct, which patients who have been somnambulists 
have of the treatment which is suitable for themselves. Many suf- 
fering persons show the same instinct, [manifested also among the 
lower animals], without being gifted on that account with magnetic 
faculties ; but the pretence of curing the infirmities and pains of the 
wretched who are beyond the reach of medicine is too favorable to 
the interests of certain magnetizers to confess that it is an empty 
one. Those somnambulists who possess, as they say, the inspired 
knowledge of medicines have not been able to discover a single spe- 
cific, but drag themselves along the beaten ruts of the pharmacopeia, 
which they do not understand. 

According to the avowal of grave and honest observers, the 
knowledge of disease which the somnambulists possess reduces itself 
to the consciousness, more or less clear, of those special modifications 
of the organism which exist in themselves. This phenomenon is 
one of which animal magnetism can not claim the monopoly. In 
many diseases, and specially in nervous diseases, the consciousness 
of the approaching crisis is manifested in a striking manner ; but 
this feeling, more frequently vague than precise, is in reality but a 
first symptom of the disease. Insane and hysterical persons predict 
their attack ; epileptics frequently recognize in a precursory malaise 
the approaching crisis. It is conceivable, without the aid of suppos 
ing the possession of the gift of prophesy, that this faculty of fore- 
seeing the changes that are about to take place in the organism may 


be very pronounced in such persons as somnambulists, whose sensi- 
bility is over excited. Besides, if in certain cases the somnambulists 
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predict exactly the moment when a certain crisis will begin or end, 


it happens to them also to be grossly deceived, even according to the 
avowal of the adepts of animal magnetism themselves; and they 
never foresee the independent or accessory circumstances which may 
expedite, arrest, or retard the attack or the moment of its cure. The 
predictions, sometimes surprisingly exact, depend moreover upon a 
marked feeling of time, which has been noted by observers of credit, 
especially by General Noizet, and quite recently by Dr. Puel, in a 
cataleptic whom he had submitted to the observation of the Acade- 
my of Medicine. 

Ordinary sleep furnishes us with examples of the like kind. Do 
not some persons awake precisely at the hour they had mentally 
fixed upon beforehand? The animals, who have neither clocks nor 
watches, possess the same instinct, and I know a dog who recognizes 
with extreme precision the hour at which they ought to bring his 
dinner. This is a fresh analogy between sleep and the state of some 
nambulism worth noting ; nevertheless, the fact itself yet needs con- 
clusive verification. Not only does recollection act with extreme 
clearness in the state of somnambulism, but it manifests itself from 
crisis to crisis, ia such a manner that we observe the somnambulist 
in certain paroxysms is able to work out actions which are the results 
of those which had their commencement during a former paroxysm, 
though during the lucid interval the idea had been completely for- 
gotten. This singular fact has been observed in the most conclusive 
manner by MM. Archambeult and Meslet, in the case of a natural 
somnambulist who was also cataleptic and hysterical. During her 
paroxysms she was seized with a suicidal monomania, which disap- 
peared during wakefulness, and of which she had not even the idea; 
she succeeded in successive crises to complete her preparations for 
self-destruction. So also among magnetized somnambulists, the 
recollection of answers given during a previous paroxysm, effaced 
during the interval, recur with extreme lucidity. 

A quite similar fact occurs in dreams, and | have myself followed 
out in a dream a succession of imaginary actions which had been 
begun in previous dreams, and which I then remembered distinctly, 
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although when awake I had quite forgotten them. This remarkable 
phenomenon has greatly contributed to the opinion that the somnam- 
bulic state is a distinct intellectual existence, carrying us into a world 
in which the thoughts of waking life can not penetrate; but we 
need only seek in this a revival of memories like those which I have 
already indicated. Indeed, many observers affirm that they have 
proved in cases which are certainly rare, and which reflect ideas of 
very simple order, that an intercommunication exists between the 
thought of the magnetizer and the maguetized. I own, the fact ap- 
pears to me very doubtful; but that which I am about to remark 
concerning hypnotism will explain how a phenomenon of this sort, 
if it is demonstrated, will yet find an explanation without necessi- 
tating any of those supernatural relations which people have desired 
to establish. 

2d. We learn, therefore, that the facts correctly described as be- 
longing to artificial somnambulism are by no means incompatible 
with those which are furnished by common observation, and _there- 
fore there can be no reason to contest their possibility; but if those 
phenomena are possible, and if they belong to the category of those 
which have been so many times proved to exist, are they absolutely 
produced by those means which the magnetizers employ? If the 
magnetic fluid is a chimerical entity, how comes it that the singular 
passes and gestures which they call magnetism are able to induce a 
state approaching to that of catalepsy, and to produce artificial pow- 
ers like those which exist in somnambulism, which appears an idio- 
syncrasy? A second question presents itself naturally at this point, 
and the answer which one must give must serve as a contradiction 
to the preceding verification. Many persons recognize the possibility 
and reality of certain magnetic phenomena, while they absolutely 
deny that in them magnetism goes for any thing. They note that 


the proceedings which the magnetizers employ are extremely varied 


and without apparent connection, and that the so-called magnetic 
faculty acts very differently upon different individuals, most frequently 
ending in no result whatever ; they thus conclude that the real cause 
of the phenomena is the impression made upon the imagination of 
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the person magnetized. Those who sink into the somnambulic state 
are the very persons who have previously been subject to nervous 
disorders, or those who possess a very impressionable temperament. 


Under the dominion of a prepossession, of a sort of fearful attention, 
they end by passing into a true hysterical or cataleptic crisis ; and 
these effects are attributed to animal magnetism which are simply 
due to a transitory state of disease. 

This opinion is very plausible, and supported by observation appar- 
ently decisive. An enthusiastic partisan of animal magnetism, 
whose testimony | have already invoked, Baron Dupotet, states, that 
placing himself in close proximity to certain persons convinced that 
he was about to magnetize them, he saw them fall into a somnam- 
bulic state, although he had used no magnetic process, and had not 
even had it in his mind to doso. It must have been purely the 
influence of imagination which produced all the eflects of magnetism. 
Some magnetizers (the celebrated Abbé Faria, for example), in order 
to put their patients to sleep have only had recourse to the force of 
volition ; regarding them with a fixed expression, at the single word 
sleep, they instantly fell asleep. One could easily, 1 am convinced, 
deceive a magnetizer so confident in the possession of his power ; 
but the General Noizet himself avows that he has felt the influence 
of this terrible command to sleep. Scarcely had he heard the sound 
when, as it were, a thick veil spread itself before his eyes; a lassi- 
tude crept over him, accompanied with a slight perspiration and a 
great oppression at the stomach ; nevertheless, although he had re- 
peated experience of it, the emotion produced never quite merged 
into sleep. 

All this certainly resembles the effects produced upon the imagin- 
ation, and when we compare the vast diflerence which separates the 
proceedings used by Mesmer from those of M. de Puységur, we are 
struck by the similarity of the results obtained by methods so varied ; 
and we are naturally led to recognize in magnetism, as in the opera- 
tions of the magician, nothing more than a means of making an im- 
pression upon the mind, and preparing it for every kind of illusion. 

In such cases there is always a fear of resting satisfied with words. 
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Thus, we may fairly inquire of the advocates of animal magnetism, 
What is this power that so works upon the imagination? In what 
does it consist? And, is not the expression itself an elastic one, 
which excuses from investigation of the phenomenon ? It is evi- 
dent, that whenever a psychological state is produced, it is accompa- 
nied by a corresponding physiological state. 

The delirium of the feverish patient, like the hallucination of the 
maniac, proceeds from a real disturbance of the cerebral and nervous 
action, which, although not yet defined and recognized, has not the 
less its peculiar character. It may be that the imagination is im- 
pressed, but what is it which takes place in our economy when such 
a psychological phenomenon occurs? The recent observations made 
upon hypnotism seem to furnish us with the reply. Fifteen years 
ago, a medical man at Manchester, Dr. James Braid, who gave his 
attention to the study of magnetism, discovered a new process, by 
which he threw his patients into the somnambulic sleep. He took a 
brilliant object, a lancet-case for instance, and held it before the per- 
son whom he proposed to send to sleep, at a distance of thirty centi- 
métres from the eyes, and in such a position that the gaze of the 
latter would be constantly fixed upon the lancet-case presented some- 
what above the forehead ; he invited the patient to think of nothing 
besides the object, held in such a manner as to dazzle his sight. 

The effect produced was as follows. The pupils of the person 
subjected to the experiment, after having been for a moment con- 
tracted, were greatly dilated, the eyes themselves were afterwards 
affected with a kind of tremor ; cataleptic sleep followed, the senses 
and certain mental faculties entered into a singular state of exalta- 
tion, the muscles assumed an extreme mobility; at length this period 
of over-excitement was succeeded by one of torpor and immobility 
with insensibility. 

Latterly two medical men, MM. Azam and Broca, at the Necker 


Hospital, performed upon some young women upon whom they desir- 
ed to operate the experiment described by Braid. The success was 
complete : the patients fell into a state of manifest anesthesia ; their 
limbs assumed the cataleptic rigidity, and remained insensible to pin- 
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ches and punctures, so that the operation could be performed without 
pain. It was only after removing the brilliant object from before 
the eyes, and by the assistance of a slight friction which was made 
in the same spot, and by blowing upon it with cold air, that after 
more than twenty minutes from the cataleptic attack, any of the pa- 
tients were awakened. 

The process of re-awakening is, as we observe, precisely the same 
as that which is used by magnetizers in the case of their somnambu- 
lists. 

Is there nothing more here than the mere influence of imagina- 
tion? This is difficult to believe; certainly a pathological effect is 
produced. But there is a yet more convincing argument. M. Mi- 
chéa made experiments with pullets and cocks, whose heads he held, 
and upon whose beaks, from the root downwards, he had traced a 
straight line with a piece of chalk. The bird was placed upon a 
green bench or upon a floor, the beak touching it, and the chalk line 
continued upon the bench or floor; the bird, who before the opera- 
tion had stood strong on its feet, and with its eyes very movable, at 
the end of some minutes began to blink the eyelids, then its muscles 
became relaxed, and anesthesia and catalepsy manifested themselves ; 
the fowl no longer felt pinches or pricks of a needle. The awaking 


was usually indicated by a feeble cry from the creature, which re- 


commenced its movement and made an eflort to escape. This cu- 
rious experiment had already been described more than two hundred 
years before by Father Kercher, under the name of antinobolism, in 
his ‘Ars Magna ;’ but the explanation given of it by this learned 
Jesuit is inadmissible. M. Guerry has also found it recorded, with 
details which permit of no mistake, in a work now very rare, the 
‘Delicie Physico-Mathematice’ of Daniel Schwenter, published in 
1636. 

This phenomenon was well known to jugglers, who communicated 
it to each other as a magic secret for sending cocks to sleep at will. 

In the face of experiments of this kind repeated again and again, 
it is no longer possible to recognise merely the eflect of the imagina- 
tio ; there is something more than this ; a true vertigo is undoubt- 
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edly produced in consequence of the fixedness of the dazzled gaze, 
and it is a long while ago that the fact of this vertigo has been es- 
tablished, and also since superstition has made use of it. In the first 
half of the sixteenth century the monks of Mount Athos, after hav- 
ing remained a long time with their eyes directed on their navel, and 
with the mind absorbed in contemplation of it, imagined that they 
perceived the divine light by which Jesus Christ was environed on 
Tabor. For this they were named Omphalopsychiques or Ombili- 
cains. The singular process which they employed to bring the Deity 
visibly before them had already been extolled as early as the eleventh 
century by an abbé of the monastery of Zerocerque, at Constantino- 


ple. Simeon, in his ‘ Traité Spirituel,’ makes mention of a sort of 


sleep accompanied by visions produced in this manner. _ By fixing an 
earnest look upon some natural object so as to draw the attention 
and to impress the object upon the retina by the absorption of thought 
in the contemplation of it, a vertigo, followed by catalepsy, declares 
itself. 

In the opinion of physiologists, this process has the effect of indu- 
cing an hyperemic or plethoric state of the brain, which is the source 
of the phenomenon. In the same manner afflux of blood to the 
brain, accompanied by a certain nervous excitement, is known to oc- 
casion various diseased conditions of the nervous system. In girls 
and in young women whose circulation and periodical functions are 
not in a regular condition, hysteria has no other cause. 

Excessive attention always induces a slight degree of cerebral hy- 
peremia. Dr. Baillarger relates the case of a young man who had 
a fit of epilepsy whenever in reading he found a word or expression 
which puzzled him, commanding a greater amount of attention than 
usual, A too vivid impression upon the retina produces the same 
effect, and Dr. Priorry relates that a young girl became epileptic from 
gazing fixedly atthe sun. M. Tigri, a celebrated physiologist, has 
also directed attention, in a note directed to the Academy of Sciences, 
to the fact that the processes used by magnetizers produce the same 
effect as hypnotism, since they desire the patient to keep his gaze 
constantly directed to the eyes of the magnetizer usually placed 
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above him, seeing that he is standing, and the magnetized lying 
down or sitting. This attitude of the patient induces a prolonged 
convergent strabismus, which, conjoined with the attention which 
they command him to keep up, throws him into a state of vertigo 
identical with that which was obtained by Braid and his imitators 
—a vertigo which has its result in catalepsy. 

The practices made use of by magnetizers are not then illusory ; 


they have their effect, but this effect is not produced in the manner 


which the defenders of animal magnetism suppose. All the power 
which they possess depends upon this, that they give occasion to an 
excessive attention which results, in delicate and nervous organiza- 
tions, in an hysterical or cataleptic condition. Behold the reason 
why there are no subjects who are fit to become magnetized, except 
those who are easily impressionable, or whose nerves are already dis- 
eased ; and hypnotism also only succeeds with persons of the like 
condition. 

Anesthetic agents even do not re-act equally upon all tempera- 
ments, and there are persons who are completely rebellious against 
the action of ether and amylene. If the impressionability is such 
that a fixed look is sufficient to provoke vertigo, when this fixed look 
is, like that of the Abbé Faria, endowed with a vivacity and a power 
which trouble and terrify, the eye of the magnetizer will play the 
same role as that of the lancet-case or the plate of polished metal. 
This appears to have taken place in the case of the nuns at Loudon ; 
the gaze of Urban Grandier made them beside themselves, and all 
the phenomena of catalepsy and hysteria were developed in 
them upon one occasion, when they had for a long time contempla- 
ted his face under the dominion of a combination of terror and amo- 
rousness, well calculated to throw their feeble imaginations into dis- 
order. 

To this it must be added, that the nervous disease once establish- 
ed propagates itself by imitation. Every medical man knows that 
disorders of this kind are contagious by the sight only. Epilepsy, 
hysteria, insanity, propagate themselves in thismanner. Hecker has 
wnitten the history of those strange epidemics which were peculiarly 
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developed under the influence of superstitious beliefs, and of which 
from the very beginning Dr. Calmeil has drawn so interesting a pic- 
ture in his work ‘ De Ja Folie.’ Of late, in the North of Ireland, a 
convulsive affection manifested itself, accompanied by hallucinations, 
with symptoms altogother analogous to those which have been de- 
scribed. Wretched young women, whose imagination has been 
wrought upon by the preaching of fanatics, fall into an attack of 
catalepsy, which has been represented as a supernatural exstacy, and 
a communication with the Divine Being. Moreover, there is no 
one who has not experienced the same influence of example in the 
nervous spasm called gaping. 

Natural somnambulism may thus assume the character of a con- 
tagion ; for recent observations establish the close affinity between 
this state and hysteria and catalepsy. Pezzi relates that his nephew 
was seized with a paroxysm of somnambulism after having read 
much on the subject of this bizarre affection, and soon afterwards 
the female servant who attended him was in her turn attacked. 

The dreams or visions which arise during the crises of almost all 
these nervous diseases are certainly capricious in their origin. They 
are in close relation with the peculiar sensations of the hysteric per- 
son or the somnambulist ; they reflect the pre-occupations of his 
mind, and above all the modifications which are taking place in his 
organization. According to Mr. Braid and M. Azam, these dreams 
and visions can be excited in hypnotized persons (whose senses ac- 
quire a singular acuteness) by movements which they are made to 
execute, or even by ideas which are suggested to them. I have 
oftentimes had occasion to remark, that in replying to a person asleep, 
the train of thought can be led to objects which become to him the 
subject of new dreams. An analogous fact can be produced in 
somnambulists. In this way the phenomena of swggestion, and 


that which has been called communication of thought, are to be 


explained. The postures in which the somnambulists are fixed pro- 
duce in their minds certain visions, which are 1ound to be in con- 
formity with the ideas of the magnetizer who has made them take 
that posture. It is surely by a like influence of the physical state 
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upon the brain that drunkards or etherized persons have constantly 
in their hallucinations the same illusions, the same frenzied mental 
occupations. We may instance the house of Tropea, in Calabria, 
in which there was the barrack of a French regiment ; the locality 
was low and unwholesome, and when people passed the night there 
they generally dreamed of a black dog. The physical and moral 
influence of this dwelling reproduced in each sleeper the same physi- 
ological condition, resulting in the same dream. 


Paralytic insanity is almost invariably allied to ideas of riches and 
grandeur, which have given to the earlier phase of this disease the 
name of monomania of ambition. This isa new proof of the de- 
pendence of certain hallucinations upon particular disorders of the 
brain and the nervous system. 


This significant relation explains the sympathy, and renders possi- 
ble the concomitant production of the same ideas in persons of anal- 
ogous organization, or who are placed in the same physiological con- 
ditions. If, as Adam Smith has remarked, sympathy proceeds less 
from the spectacle of the passion than from the sight of the circum- 
stances which excite it, so much the more reason would there be for 
its origin from an affinity in the relations of the economy—from a 
sort of harmony pre-established between two temperaments subject- 
ed to identical physiological and physical influences; and we 
need not have recourse to a mysterious transmission of thoughts, to 
explain why the same image presents itself simultaneously to both 
imaginations. But they go still further. According to experimental- 
ists —I speak of real experimentalists, such as General Noizet and 
Dr. Puel,—the magnetizer is able to suggest to the somnambulist 
some opinion or veritable delirious idea, under the dominion of which 
he for some time remains; in a word, he makes him dream as he 
wills. The verification of this phenomenon is delicate, for it is al- 
ways easy to dupe the magnetizer ; and two intelligent men, strong 
partisans of animal magnetism, Deluze and Puysegur, appear to have 
been more than once mystified in this manner. Even if the fact 


becomes definitely established, we can only see in it an extension of 
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the phenomenon under which the facts above described arrange 
themselves. 

According to the observation of General Noizet, there are persons 
of such organization and sensibility, that it is sufficient to recall 
forcibly to them the idea of certain modifications of their being, in 
order that these same modifications should produce themselves in 
them. Itis this which may possibly occur in somnambulism, when 
the nerves are a prey to incredible over-excitement. I have instanced 
above the example of gaping ; we know that the very idea of gap- 
ing provokes it. Among hypochondriacs and hysterical people we 
see pain arise, and this symptom manifests itself by the conviction 
alone that the evil exists. Examples are not rare of persons who 
persuade themselves into the belief that they have such and such 
morbid affections, and shortly the symptoms of such affections mani- 
fest themselves. It is suflicient to tranquilize the mind, and to di- 
vert the attention, in order to make the evil disappear. If, then, 
observers, whom I am about to mention, maintain that cases of im- 
aginary paralysis have been superinduced in somnambulists, and 
even in persons simply placed under the dominion of a strong im- 
pression, as occurred in the salon of the Abbe Faria, this is only by 
the re-action of the mind upon the brain and nervous system pro- 
ducing the same sensations which would result from any really mor- 
bid cause. All this will explain why somnambulists have need of 
faith in order that they may be influenced ; not that this faith may 
be a safeguard which the charlatan demands, but that it is the very 
condition which establishes a closer relation between the imagination 
and the organism. 

But let us not forget that the phenomenon of suggestion is not 
yet a fact sufficiently known, and that it will be prudent, before 
pronouncing on the matter, to wait for more conclusive experiments. 
We can not yet, in the actual state of our knowledge, give an expla- 
nation of all the circumstances which attend the state of hypnotism; 
but the manner by which it is produced, and the phenomena induced 


by it, place it in the class of those disorders, the type of which is the 


exaltation and the almost simultaneous stupefaction of the senses. 
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It is a nervous sleep provoked, like somnambulic catalepsy, by a ver- 
tigo surrendering the sensibility to the disorders and eccentricities 
which are inseparable from all neuropathic affections. Therefore, 
what may be called the naturalism of artificial somnambulism, and 
the efficacy of the means employed by the magnetizers, are facts 
which now belong to more serious and discriminating investigations. 

These authentic phenomena have nothing to do with miracles or 
magic. They come within the regular, although exceptional, order 
of things; for exceptions have their laws like facts of daily occur- 
rence. They never contradict the knowledge that observation and 
experiment aflord to us, but they enlarge the field of it. They do 
not transport us into the clouds and the more elevated region of the 
supernatural, but they leave us upon the firm ground of terrestrial 
phenomena—the only ground upon which we know how to direct 
our steps. I confess that this ground is sometimes monotonous and 
wearisome ; it is strewn with briars and stones : one is often tempted 
to quit it, to soar into space, surrendering oneself to the free wings 
of imagination ; but if we yield to the temptation, we fall heavy 
like Simon the magician, and reason, if it is not entirely destroyed, 
is broken by the shock. The physiological theories which have been 
made use of as scaffolding in the mystico-magnetic speculations are 
enterprises of this kind, always imprudent, often fatal ; and the wrong 
which the adepts have inflicted has been to associate such theories 
with observations, whose value they have thus compromised. 

When once the mind of man is turned inwards, to the infinite, 
which he can neither grasp nor comprehend, he no longer perceives 
any thing except his own sensations ; he gazes as if in a magnifying 
mirror, which returns to him his own image. The hallucinations of 
sleep, of catalepsy, of ecstasy, and of somnambulism are like the 
turning and talking tables, which never give an answer, except what 
one has already in one’s thought, in one’s fear, or in one’s hope. 
Assuredly there is within us something more than this inert and un- 
reasoning matter, food for worms, and to be crumbled into dust ; 


but the mysterious principle which animates us pervades the actions 
of our waking moments, as it does those of sleep, whether it be 
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cataleptic or magnetic. Moreover, in this latter state, the mind 
more easily becomes the puppet of the mmagination and of the sen- 
ses, because the will is passive. Our mind altogether succumbs to 


the forcible inthuence of the images which take their rise in the 


spontaneous movements of the cerebral or nervous fibres. In sleep 
We pass, up to a certain point, unwittingly into the instinctive |ife 
which is that of animals. Reason, that sublime conquest of expe- 
rience, that achievement of the jadgment, altogether leaves us, or at 
least gives us but some glinmering light, by which we are thrown 
into incertitude as to the true character of the visions which pos 

us. In short, our personality loses the feeling of its identity ; and 
this is one of the strongest proofs that the “vo 1s distinct from an 
organization Which is constantly renewed and transformed ; for wi 
the sormmambulist aud even the ordinary dreamer awakes, he forgets 
every thing, and it seems to him that another imdividual has said 
and done all that which has reference to himself. 

It is not in such unnatural states, when man becomes a mere crea- 
ture of instinct, a kind of automaton, that God, the supreme and 
eternal Reason, reveals Himself to us; for then the mere animals 
would be nearer to the Divine life than man himself. We must 
seek for something else in somnambulism. This phenomenon gives 
us information respecting certain close relations between the organ: 


ism and the intellige 


we, respecting certain means by which may be 
displayed to our notice the domimation of a troubled and diseased 
economy over the imagination, which takes the elements (radimen- 
tary forms) of its creations trom the body, when the mind by its 
irregular and external activity ceases to furmsh them. Anima: 
magnetism is also a means of mmparting to the nervous system 4 
tone which it needs, or of calming an over-excitement by which it 
is exhausted. It has been employed by many medical men as 4 
curative means in neuropathic afiections, in which ordinary thera 
peutics have been unavailing. It has assuaged the excess of pain 
it has induced sleep, “ the sweet restorer,”’ after prolonged crises 


in some cases it has supplied the place of anwsthetics, This is the 


amount of its claim to our gratitude. 
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To enlighten man upon the sources of action which his organism 
vs, to assuage his suflerings, these assuredly are gifts which phi- 
not possess and which do honer to science. These 

elaim for animal magnetism something more than that dis- 
indiflerence with which one points at the charlatan, but 

will be unjustifiable when earnest and honest men submit to 


facts which have long been the objects of their study. 
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fotion 


affords matter of sincere gratulation to the friends of the insti 
and of the insane of that State. To meet the increasing want of 
accommodation, the Asylum has three times in its history been en- 
larged by additions to the wings, thus creating a disproportion be- 
tween the central and other parts of the building, which greatly hin- 
dered practical operations, and impaired the symmetry of the editice 
This dithiculty has been removed during the past year, and the Asy- 
lum has finally been brought imto a perfect and completed state, by 
the enlargement of the central building. The institution can now 
accommodate two hundred and twenty-five patients, instead of nine- 


ty-six, the number at first provided for. A bowling-room, and othe! 


means of amusement, have also been added since the last Report 
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The following general results of treatment in the Asylum for 
nearly nineteen years are given -— 


from October, 1842, to M Ly, 1861, it has 

i¢hteen hundred and forty-one patients, eight 

ee of whom have been discharged as ‘ recovered,’ 

- hundred and sixty-two as ‘ partially recovered,” and one hun- 

ind ninety-six of those living at the end of the fiscal year, 

of the institution. In other words, 

of this whole number have left the Asy- 

s of mind, about twenty per cent. greatly 
are still under treatment.” 


‘ity of the Asylum, it has been 


The largest number at any one 


of the year 196. 106 were 


OL discharged. Of the Jatter, 34 
improved, 10 unimproved, and 16 died. 
remarks, showing the relat ns of the curability of 


luterest - 


he last year only fifty-six were recent 

‘filty, or nearly on half, were persons in 

existed for longer or shorter periods ; im most, 

we and in many, several years; and nearly all of 

latter class had passed the period winch atiords much hope of 


very This ‘t is important to be noticed as connected with 
tatistics of recovery from insanity hospitals, and in many 
Will explain the great diversity ot percentage of recovery 


erent institutions Various circumstances bring into some in- 


‘utage of recent attacks, while others, 

r proportion of chronic cases. In 

of recoveries much higher. In 

w run the same thing appears in comparing one year with an- 
Mighty per ce ut. of the recoveries of 

» admitted while the disease was 

per cent. are trom those who were allowed 


main without proper treatment tor a long time after the attack.” 


~. The twenty-fourth annual Report of the Vermont Asylum, 
from the unusual termination of the fiscal year of that institution, 


was not noticed in this Journal. It recorded a steady increase in 
Vou. XVIII. No.3 K 
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the pressure for admissions to the Asylum, and the adoption of a 
plan for enlarging its capacity, which has since been carried into 
eflect. One story has been added to the entire building, and nearly 
a hundred additional reom thereby furnished. This addition does 
not, however, by so much increase the accommodations of the Asy- 
lum, as the basement-rooms for paticnts have all been converted 
into store-rooms 

It is ere atly to be lamented, we think, that, with so large and well 
managed an Asylum, the Trustees and State authorities have not 
mnade greater etlorts to bring the curable insane of the State more 
generally under its care and treatment. Only a few more than half 
the patients of the Asylum are either whol y or in part supported at 


pubic expense, and it is stated that usa general rule these patients 


are incurable To say that “it atlords to many an opportuas 
furnish their hopelessly insane friends with a retreat where they can 
be more comfortable than at home, aud at the same time ata cl p 
rate,” is not claiming the highest degree of usefuluess which should 
belong to the mustituGien dor the treatment of insamity int 


State 
The general statistics for the year are : Admitted, 140: disc] ug: 


ed, 138; remaiiuing, 43: Of these discharged, 56 were recovered, 


29 improved, 21 unimproved, and 32 died 


3. Dr. Choate considers the condition of the Taunton Hospital 
under the several heads of * numbers and capacity ; curative results ; 
means of carrying cat its designs ; and financial position. Under 
the first head he traces the steady progress ¢ { crowding the institu- 
tion, from the close of the first year, wheu it was filled to its proper 
capacity of 250 patients, to the present year, when 392 patients, oF 


er, were provided for within 


js per cent. more than the lull num | 


its walls. 
In spite of the ditheulties under which treatment has been afiord- 
ed, the curative results of the past year have been more satisfactory 


than ever before ; 101, or 4] percent. of the number admitted, and 


28 per cent. of the average population, having been discharged re 
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‘his mereas “| proportion of recoveries is no doubt par- 


ited for by the fact, that ‘‘ during the past year no cases 

have been admitted into the Hospital not strictly belonging to the 
class which it was designed to accommodate.” 

\rmong the improved means for care and treatment are the sepa- 

f coyeral rooms, connected with the central building and with 

oms, for 1 poecial use of the sick. Au increased supply 


water bas been secured, and ample fixtar and other securities 


15 patients wel mitted during the year, 225 were discharged, 
I mained Ul discharged, LUL were recovered, 27 


ved. 50 unimproved, and 47 had died. 
on the tabie showing the character ol insamity 


the year which could fairly be 


aR i nder the head of monomania, although many ot a single prom- 
Be: it delusion have been received. The prevailing popu- 


i, that many pers us are insane only one subject, though 

tiy et, nably fullacius The prominence of 
ol divas Upon one class ol subjects, should 

us only to a deeper investigation, Which will almost ivari- 
isclose tk ‘us weueral of the ctual faculties. 

\ few cas have oecurred during th year of such marked pecu- 


Oue of these, a young lady of more than ordinary native intelli- 
fot considerabie eultivation, is Truly possessed of the idea 
r | is dis ‘cated, and that she is help So protunent 

. 
1 ur t is this a sion, that at first sight one would be inclined 


the case int lass of rmonomania, but further examination 


r not less curious but more latent delusions. 
trian of little education, atter attending a horse-race 
gy inteusely int sted in the result, returned home firm in 
{ fan the mar is speed which he could develop by proper 


1 a favorite mare, and ummediately began to devote him- 


isk of bringing out her latent powers by the administra- 


id costly articles of food aud expensive wines 
rs His interest iu us sell-imposed task in the course of a 
week reached such a height that neither meht nor day could he be 
uduced to desert his post by the side of his pet; and when urgent 
persuasion was tried he became exceedingly violent and dangerous. 


case, too, on the face apparently monomania, shows to 
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the pressure for admissions to the Asylum, and the adoption of a 
plan for enlarging its capacity, which has since been carried into 
eflect. One story has been added to the entire building, and nearly 
a hundred additional room thereby furnished. This addition does 
not, however, by so much increase the accommodations of the Asy- 
lum, as the basement-rooms for paticnts have all been converted 
into store-rooms. 

It is greatly to be lamented, we think, that, with so large and well 
managed an Asylum, the Trustees and State authorities have not 
inade greater eliorts to bring the eurable insane of the State more 
generally under its care and treatment Ouly a few more than half 


the patients of the Asylum are either wholly or in part supported at 


pubic expense, and it is stated that ‘‘ asa general rule these patients 
are incurable.’ To say that “it affords to many an « pportunity 
furmish their hopelessly insane friends with a retreat where they can 


be more comfortable than at home, and at the same time at a cheap 


rate,” is not claiming the highest degree of usefulness which should 


belong to the sole institution for the treatment of insanity in the 
State. 


The general statistics for the year are : Admitted, 140 ; discharg- 
ed, 138; remaining, 43% Of these di charged, 56 were recovered, 
29 improved, 21 umimproved, and 52 died. 


3. Dr. Choate considers the condition of the Taunton Hospital 
under the several heads of “ numbers and capacity ; curative results; 


means of carrying cut its 


sigus; and financial position.” Under 
the first head he traces the steady progress of crowding the institu- 
tion, from the close of the first year, when it was filled to its proper 


capacity of °250 patients to the prese nt year, when 392 patients or 


58 per cent. more than the full number, were provided for within 
its walls. 

In spite of the ditliculties under which treatment has been afford- 
ed, the curative results of the past year have been more satisfactory 
than ever belore ; 101, or 4] percent. of the number admitted, and 


28 per cent. of the average population, having been discharged re 
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This inereased proportion of recoveries is no doubt par- 
nis 1 pre} 
fact, that “during the past year no cases 
Hospital not strictly belonging to the 
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to accommodate.” 


improved means for care and treatment are the sepa- 
ral ror connected with the central building and with 
rial use of the sick. An inereased supply 


and ample fixtures and other securities 


ents were adinitted during the year, 225 were discharged, 
remained hose discharged, 1UL were recovered, 27 


50 unimproved, and 47 had died. 


ug upon the table showing the character of insanity 


«have been admitted during the year which could fairly be 
der the head of monomania, although many of a single prom- 
delusion have been received. The prevailing popu- 
Hany per are insane culy upon one subject, though 
wreet, is unquestionably fallacious. The prominence of 
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monomania, but further examination 
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deeper scrutiny the marks of the initiatory stage of permanent gen- 
eral disease, of which his strange conduct is merely one of the 
syiiptoms.”’ 


Among the causes of death in those deceased, ‘ softening of the 


brain” is attributed in five eases. Ot these Dr. C. remarks :-— 


Softening of the brain, or, as it is more properly den minated at 


the present time, general paralysis, stands third on the hist, being 


recorded as the cause of death in about one-tenth of the whi ie 

We are aware that to make softening of the brain synonymous 
with general paralysis, is, in the above paragiaph, only a yielding 
to the general tendency among medical men to give up all attempts 
at exactness in the distinetion of obscure and rare afieections. But 
it seems to us essential to scientific progress that this tendency should 
not be countenaneed. Paralysis of any kind is only one of the symp- 
toms or results of softenig of the brain, and is by no means most 
commonly dependent upon such a lesion. Softening of the brain is 
rarely found in cases of general paralysis, whose pathological condi- 
tions are considered to belong to the entire nervous system, and not 


especially to the cerebral ganglia 


4. The Hospital at Northampton closed its fiseal year with 315 
patients, 65 more than the estimated capacity of the imstitution at 
its opening. It is thought by the Trustees that a somewhat larger 
number may be provided tor without fear of ill results. 57 of those 
admitted during the year were received from the over-crowded Hos- 
pitals at Taunton and Worcester. Of the 101 patients admitted, 
62 were of Irish nativity 

The general statistics are Admitted, 167 ; discharged, Se; re 
maining, 315 Ot those discharged, 33 were recovered, 15 i prov- 


ed, 4 unimproved, and 27 had died 


5. Dr. Butler devotes a large portion of his Report to the subject 
of amusements for the insane, and to a detail of the progress made 
in obtaining subscriptions to an “ Amusement Fund.” Nearly 312 


000, the amount required, had been secured within a year. The 
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desired means of amusement and comfort to the patients are, “ 1. 
flowers, &e. 2. A bowling-alley, with room for 
for calisthenie exercises, Xc., for the exclusive 
A small, neat, and tasteful building for a museum 
reading-room, for gentlemen 1. The laying-out and decora- 
5. A piano for the Amusement Hall, and libraries 
r Sunday reading Certainly, here is a most hberal and well- 
iged plan of mean r the relief of the wearisome and monoto- 
un for the insane. Dr. Butler may well be 
» assured success of such an undertaking. 
» year are Admitted, 164; discharg- 
}; remaining, 226. Discharged recovered 75, improved 53, 


Un pre ved 27, died | 


6. At the date of Dr. Gray's Report, 517 patients were under 
treatment in the Asylum at Uteca. 337 had been admitted during 
the year, and 339 discharged Of the latter 105 were recovered, 
16 unproved, 136 ununproved, aml 42 died. 

Nine of the number of deaths were from general paralysis. These 
cases were all of males, and the main particulars in each are detailed 
in the Report. Dr. Gray also tabulates the annual admissions and 
mortality from the disease since it Was first recognized in the institu- 
tion, in 1549. During the twelve years, 54 cases,of which 49 were 
males and 5 females, had been admitted, and 46, of which 42 were 
males and 4 females, had died 


In one remarkable case, death was caused by fracture of the ster- 


sion. The chief points of medical interest, were the eflects of acute 

nauia in preventing the manifestation of pain and the limitation of 

wiar Movements in surgical injures, and in delaying the progress 

of inflammation at the seat of a fracture. In regard to the circum- 
stances of the accident Dr. Gray remarks :— 

‘Subsequent investigation as to the origin of these injuries, proved 


that on the day preceding the admission of the patient to the asy- 
lum he came ito violent collision with a brother-in-law, and was 


. num and seven ribs, intlicted upon a mamacal patient before adimis- 4 
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struck in the breast with great foree by the head of the latter. He 
succumbed immediately trom the shock of the encounter, and exhib- 
ited such extreme prostration that the physician called in attend. 
ance expressed doubts if the injured man would ever speak again ; 
and preseribed stimulants to induce reaction. The friends accom. 
panying the patient to the asylurm suppressed these facts.” 

Notwithstanding this, the patient partially revived, and on the 
next day was brought to the Asyluin ; but neither during the jour- 
ney, nor within the first week of his treatment, did he complain of 
pain, or present any other symptom indicating the serious injury he 
had sullered He cied on the seventeenth day after his reception, ( { 
inflammation of the pleurw and lungs. 

After this patient's death, considerable popular excitement, in the 
town from which he came, arose upon the suspicion that he had re- 
ceived his injuries at the Asylum. The Managers of the institution 
at once appointed a committee of their number “ to examine all the 
persons at the Asylum having any knowledge of the circumstances 
attending the reception, residence, and death” of the patient. Of 
the result of this we quote from the Manager's Report :— 

“That committee made a careful examination of the officers and 
attendants who had charge or care of the patient, and were entirely 
satislied that he received no injury whatever while at the Asylum, 
but was, in all respects, properly and kindly treated, and that he 
must have died from the efiect of imjuries received, in some way, be- 
fore he was adinitted as a patient.’ 

Subsequently a very earcful and extended investigation of the 
matter by a committee of the State Legislature resulted in exonera- 
ting the officers and attendants of the Asylum from all blame, and 
brought out some very valuable opinions and experience upon ques- 
tions of surgery and physiology, in their relations to mental disorder. 
These can not be noticed here, but we hope may be presented to the 
profession at some future time 

“ The Managers, alter the investigation made under their own 
direction, and after the report of the legislative committee, passed 


resolutions to be placed upon their own records, in which they ex- 
pressed the following conclusions, viz : 


“First. That Tarbell received no injury whatever at the Asy- 
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lum. and was not, while there, engaged in any struggle or controver- 
sy in which his injuries could have been received. 

“ “Secondly. That there is evidence of a severe struggle with him, 
and of great violence therein, at the place of his residence, on the 
day before he was brought to the Asylam ; which evidence, with the 
pro f of his condition immediately after the straggle, and in connex- 
ion with the testimony of Drs. MeNaughton and March, of Albany, 
is sufficient to aces unt for the injuries of the patient, and to remove 
all doubts as to the cause of his death.” 


The crowded condition of the Asylum, together with other rea- 
sons. has determined the Managers to refuse further cases of inebri- 
ety for treatment. Of this class of cases Dr. Gray remarks :— 

“The moral perversion under which many persons labor who are 


given up to inebriety, persuade some to look upon it as a form of in- 
sanity, rather than a vicious habit The change of character often 

wea tull debauch ; the peuitence and protniises afterwards ; the 
crattiness in stealiog away trom tri nds at these periods of self-indul- 


manifest : the periodic abandonment to excessive drinking, till reach- 


gence ; the ultimate loss of self-re Spr ct in some, and disregard of the 
duties and responsibilities of lite im all; the maimtammg of an 


esistible impulse to drink to complete gratification, and when 
arrested in the midst of a debauch, to return and complete it ; 
ill these are, by some, placed to the credit of mental disease, 
and the destructive vice of intemperance is thus sheltered and 
in some sense excused Untortuuately, not only im the medi- 


cal profession but in the pulpit we have advocates for the recogni- 
tion of this viee, in some of its phases, as belonging to the cata- 
gue of ‘forms of insanity Oinomania, (an irresistible im- 
pulse to drnnk to drunkenness, in disregard of e usequences or cha- 
racter,) is the respectable name under which this vice would seek 


reiuge from morail sibility, aud elaim the sympathy and indul- 
rence of socr ty, in the gratification of an excessive appetite, self- 
induced Some give way to these paroxysms ol drinking, or, 


more properly speaking, debauches, maintaiming that appetite be- 
comes too powerlul for resistance : others, under some slight trouble, 
because somebody has slighted or wounded or wronged them ; or 
because they have, in some way, been disappointed ; or because the 
world, or society around them, have failed to appeciate them ; or 


because they have become wearied or disgusted with the constantly 
perplexing duties and cares of life. 


We look upon one and all of these cases, as the voluntary aban- 
donment of sell to appetite, as progressive drunkenness, producing 
what might well be anticipated from vicious self-indulgence, namely, 


the loss of self-control, and the gradual but sure degradation, and 
tinal demoralization of the individual 
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“That intemperance may and does impair the mental faculties, no 
one can doubt. That it unay and does produce insanity, is equally cer- 
tain. That it is itself a form of insanity, under the name of oino- 
mania, is not established, and the admission of such an error would 
be too fatal to morals to encourage for an instant. 

“Tf an irresistible unpulse to self-indulgence, disregard of the con- 
sequences flowing from such indulgence, and general demoralization, 
were the characteristics of insanity, intemperance might found some 
shadow of claim to be recognized as a form of the disease. On the 
contrary, insanity is more generally an immolation of self. An irre- 
sistible tendency exists to thoughts, feelings, and actions, at variance 
with the demands of appetite, and a course of life anything but pro- 
motive of self-gratitication In insanity there is but an apparent 
and temporary demoralization, induced by a beclouding of the mind 
in its knowledge of the relations of things, and a consequent loss, 
more or less complete, of the abstract ideas of right and wrong. In 
insanity, the irresistible tendency has a motive, or a purpose in view, 
above the sunuple gratification of appetite ; aud here disregard of 
consequences is the result of an absorbing active delirium, or a con- 
viction that the wrong is, under the circumstances, the right. 

“In these remarks, we do not intend to withdraw sympathy from 
the unfortunates who have fallen under intermperance, but merely 
to disavow the theory that it is a form of insanity, and to protest 
against receiving its Victims into imstitutions of this character. An 
experiment will soon be made, in the care and treatment of this class, 
in an institution especially tor their bevetit The private charity of 
our citizens has inaugurated, at Binghamton, the Inebriate Asylum. 
As the work of individuals, prompted by an enlightened Christian 
charity for the erring and unfortunate, it is among the most noble 
enterprises of the day, and as such well deserves the aid necessary 
to its completion.” 

7. Since our last notice of the Report of the Kings County Asy- 
lum—that for year ending July 51, 1559—two transverse or rear 
wings have been added to the building. Thus the Asylum has been 
completed according to the original design, and, it appears, at a cost 
of $192,709 83, for accommodations for nearly 400 patients. It is 
truly considered that the sam named “is less than the average cost 
of asylums of this magnitude.” 


190 patients were admitted, and 16% discharged daring the year 


70 were discharged recovered, 41 improved, 12 unimproved, and 


45 died. 
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8. The present is the forty-fourth annual Report of “ the first in- 
stitution, in point of time, opened in this country for the treatment 
of insanity on the improved system, which had then but recently been 
established in England by the successful example of the York Re- 
treat.” We need not say how fully in the spirit of that improved 
system the Friends’ Asylum has been administered, from its opening 
to the present day. Inthe completeness of its means for the comfort 
and improvement of patients, and in the neatness, order, and 
quiet efficiency of its management, this asylum is still a model one, 
albeit an age of progress has wrought many changes in the fashion 
of asylums for the insane. “ It may not be improper to add’’—here 
asin the Report, to the credit of a noble sect—‘ that the Asylum 
was built and furnished by the original contributors, at their own indi- 
vidual expense, for the exclusive benefit of their own religious soci- 
ety, but for many years past it has been freely opened to all other 
classes and denominations, who now constitute a very large majority 
of the recipients of its benefits. The successors to the founders of 
the institution continue to contribute to its funds, as has been fre- 
quently necessary for carrying on needful improvements. The man- 
agers give their time freely, and no one connected with it, either as 
manager or contributor, can receive, for the performance of his du- 
ties as such, or for money contributed, the smallest pecuniary reward 
or benefit. Its funds can be used for no other purpose than for the 
benefit of its inmates,and the reduction of the charge for board of 
patents in limited circurmstances, without regard to sect.” 

The condition of those discharged since the opening of the Asylum, 
is stated as,—Recovered 647: much improved, 115; improved, 
175; stationary, 255; died, 197 ; total, 1,369. 

15 have been admitted during the past year, and 15 discharged. 
Uf the latter 5 were recovered, 2 improved, 3 unimproved, and 2 
died. 

¥. At the date of this Report Dr. Nichols is able to notice the near 
approach to completion of the Government Hospital for the Insane. 
He says :— 
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‘Since my last annual Report, the center and contiguous sections 
of the wings, then in an advanced state, have been entirely complet: 
ed, furnished and fitted up; and they are now appropriately oceupied 
throughout. Some facilities for preventing and extinguishing fire, 
the painting and sanding the entire battlements and window-heads 
and frames and tracing, the sash of the five west sections of the main 
edifice, and the improvement of the grounds, for which small sums 
were granted at the last session of the preceding Congress, have 
been executed, with all the advantage, it is thought, in the increased 
safety, the preservation, and the better appearance of the buildings, 
that could reasonably be expected from the expenditure of so small 
an amount for each purpose 

“ The confident expectation is entertained that the interior of the 
lodge tor colored females will be finished, the lighting, heating, bath- 
ing, and closet fixtures intreduced complete, and the very desirable 
separation, im diflerent buildings, of the colored men and women 
who now occupy diflerent stories of the same building, etlected be- 
fore the close of the present building season. 

“In the unfinished remainder of the main edifice, the bulk of the 
heating apparatus will be completed in the course of a few weeks, 
and, with the aid of it, the work of plastering, trimming and cabi- 
net making will not only be uninterruptedly continued till completed, 
but be prosecuted in an atmosphere whose temperature and dryness 
will correspond exactly with that in which the furniture and interior 
wood work will remain, and thus the defeets by shrinkages or swell- 
Ings, in their permanence, usefulness and beauty, most efleetually ob- 
viated. The appropriations for these purposes will all be expended 
before the expiration of the present fiseal year. 

“It will thus appear that in a few months time the great and 
most costly features of this establishment will have been attained, 
but several fixtures and conveniences are yet required jor its convel- 
ient and economical administration, for its preservation and ew bellish- 
diversion and health of the patients 
whose welfare is the central object of the whole design, and the am- 


ment, and tor the exer 


ple justification of every expenditure really calculated to contribute 
to 

Dr. Nichols takes this occasion to review the history of the Asy- 
lum, and accompanies a description of the edifice, grounds, etc., with 
numerous maps and plans ; thus giving in minute detail the teatures 
of an institution which, situated at the National Capital, 1s designed 


to be a representative and model one. 


The grounds comprise a tract of 195 acres of land, situated on the 


south-east bank of the Anacostia river, at a distance of two miles 
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south of the Capitol. The site is elevated, and perfectly healthy, 


and commands a fine panoramic view of the entire District, of the 


city of Alexandria and the surrounding country, and of several miles 


of the Potomac river. About one-third of the land is cultivated. 
The original forest has been preserved upon the remainder, and ts to 
be intersected with drives and walks for the use of patients Pure 
water for the institution is derived from an unfailing spring, and if a 
eeded for ornamental or agricultural purposes 

it from the river. 
is in the broken-linear or echelon 
most of the more modern asylums in 
the building is in the collegiate Gothie 
le, and is thonght to be efieetive and appropriate to the purpose. 
» wings and jodg itain two hundred single rooms, and ten dor- 


e one hundred and thirty-six patients. 

‘he heating of the building is by the hot-water circulation ; the ven 
ow in general use. The engine- 

room, gas and machine oms, laundry aud wasli-rooms, as well as 


| 
the barns, stables : her ou 


buildings, are all of the most perfect 
and substantial kin 
It is needless to s: hat much yet remaims to be done in the fur- 


nishing and fitting up of this Asylum, aud also in grading, cultivating 


and adorning its grouuds lu the midst of the terrible civil conflict 
now ragiiig, and while iy hore luterests are in peril, 
we still can not but express the wish that the prosperity of this noble 
institution may not be permanently atiected 

167 patients remaimed ler treatment at the close of the year, 
luring which the admission » 92, and the discharges 63. Of 


latter 53 were ree b unproved, 6 uuiinproved, and 18 


LU. We are glad to notice another biennial Report from the pen 
of Dr. Smith, whose ill health obliged him to resign in the fall of 
1560. Before his resignation took etiect, however, improved health 


mduced him to accept a re-election At the date of the present Re- 
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port a large addition to the Asylum, in progress of building two 
years before, had been completed, and also two transverse wings for 
the accommodation of violent patients were nearly ready for use. 
These enlargements have completed the edifice according to the ori- 
ginal design. With a front of nearly 500 feet, and with two trans- 
verse wings, each 116 feet in length, it presents a fine and imposing 
appearance. The divisions permit eleven classes of each sex, and 
350 patients can easily be accommodated. When the population and 
resources of the State are considered, the progress of this institution 
since its opening with seventy-two patients nine years ago, is very 
creditable to the public intelligence, and to the devotion of the offi- 
cers under whose management it has been made. The very rare 
casualty of the death of one of the patients at the hands of a fellow- 


patient is detailed as tollows :— 


“ The young man, who lost his life, had been an inmate of the 
institution nearly six years, and unilormly one of our most quiet and 
inoflensive patients, having, at no tame evinced the slightest inelina- 
tion to violence. The one who committed the homicide had, also 
been uniformly quiet for months ; indeed, too quiet, for he was gen- 
erally indisposed to mental or physical etlort, and seldom changed 
his position, unless requested to do so by the attendant. The day of 
this melancholy accident, both attendants walked out with most of 
the patients in the ward, leaving these two in the hall, with several 
others, regarded in every respect safe, with the design of going with 
them immediately alter their return, as they usually walked much 
slower than the rest. In a short time after leaving, an observing 
patient, in the adjoming ward, being in his room, heard a noise which 
attracted his attention, and looking through his window, observed 
indications of a sermus ditheulty. He immediately notitied the at- 
tendant, who went in great haste to the hall, and after reaching 
there, to his great astonishment found one of the patients lying on 
the floor, with lus eyes and face very much bruised and swollen, and 
almost in a lifeless condition, and the one who committed the deed 
in his seat, apparently as free from excitement as if nothing unusual 
had occurred. He, however, trankly acknowledged what he had 
done, and when he was asked why he had treated his associate & 
badly, replied, because he was trying to stop his breath, and he also 
saw a knife and pistol in his bosom, with which he intended to kul 
him, and was, therefore, compelled to act as he did, and all he asked 
was a fair tnal. The condition of the unfortunate young man was 
promptly reported to Dr. Hinde, the assistant physician, (as I had 
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been confined to bed, at the time, a number of days, from sickness, ) 
who as promptly resorted to every means at command for his relief, 
but all without success. He died in a few hours. 

“ There were no marks of injury upon any part of his person, ex- 
cept his face and head, and no tracture of the skull. The strong pro- 
bability is, that he made no resistance, but was thrown upon the 
floor and kicked or starmped until lite was almost extinct. The pa- 
tient who pe rpetrated the deed had no other means for committing 
violence ; nor was there anything on the hall to which he could 
have gained access to accomplish such an unfortunate purpose, 
There were no chairs; the seats are stationary and fastened to the 
wall, and he had on his feet very light slippers.” 

The general numerical results for the two years are as follows : 
Admitted, 160; discharged, 95; remaining, 233. Of those dis- 
charged, 43 were recovered, 11 improved, 4 unimproved, and 
) died. 


11. Dr. Chipley’s Reports for the fiscal years ending September 
30, 1860 and 1861, are, as usual, complete and interesting. The 
first of these was made to the Legislature shortly alter the destruc- 
tion by fire of the Western Asylum, and discusses at length the 
dangers to the Eastern Asylum and to similar institutions from the 
same source. The salety of steam-heating is appropriately referred 
to. Among the sources of danger are the hot fires in basements 
with low, lath and plaster ceilings, the wells for dumb-waiters, and 
the attics and roofs. Lighting with gas, metal roofs, and the remov- 
al of kitchen and bakeries ‘som the main building, are advised for 
the Eastern Asylum at once. In addition to these, fire-plugs in the 
basement connecting with the attic tanks, and hydrants on all sides 
of the building connecting with the same, are recommended. A 
further precaution, he says, may be taken by en arrangement for 
filling any portion of the Hospital with steam. 

In his last Report Dr. C. thus describes the building and arrange- 
ments, Which have been completed in accordance with the above 
recommendations :— 

“ This structure is located on the brow of the ridge on which the 
main building is located, at the distance of one hundred and twenty 
leet. It us connected with the basement by a tunnel through which 
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a railroad is laid, passing, at convenient distance, all the dumb-wait- 
ers attached to the ditierent dinimg-rooms. The food is passed on a 


a hand-ear to the duinb-waiters in less time, and distributed with more 
a 1 facility, than was formerly done from the basement kitchen. The 


food is thus conveyed in closely covered tin vessels prepared for the 
purpose, thus securing it to be served up neatly and warm. 

“The building is 45 by 55 feet, divided into five rooms. The ‘ 
kitchen is 33 by 27 feet; elevation of ceiling 17 feet. It is fur 
nished with one of Bluut’s large ranges, three ivon steam kettles, and 
five tin steamers, Which atiord every facility for preparing the large ag 
amount of food daily consumed. Connected with the kitehen isa 
scullery 17 by 15 feet, furnished with box tables lined with zine, 
and supplied with water for washing vegetables lu this room there 


is a sink for waste water, which passes under eround to the main & 

sewer. Another room, 16 Dy 1S leet, connected with the kitchen, is 

used for the storage of the fuel consumed in the kitchen and bakery = 
“The bakery is 22 by 27 feet \cjoining this is another room 12 ., 


by 1s feet, 1h whi ‘hh is store d fiour aud meal 
“ Water is abundantly supplied through pipes at every point where 


convenience requires 
“ap “The completion of this building has enabled us to remove the 
: last fire from the hospilal, and in so far tends to secure us against 
the dreadful accident which has destroyed several similar ins 
pe tions. And now but little rermains to be done to render us almost 
Fs absolutely fire-proof. All the buildings have metal roofs, except the 
laundry, located very near the main building, the day-room attacli 1 


to the lodge for males, and one verandah, connected with two of the 
wards for females. These roofs are old, and must be renewed with- 
in the next year. | hope the means will be furnished to substitute 


4 
metal for the present slingle rools 
In view of the pressure for adimissions occasioned by the loss of 


the Western Asylum, Dr. C. recommends an addition to the Eastern 
Asylum buildings capable of accommodating one hundred patients. 

The general results for the year are: Admitted, 4>; diseharged, 
43; remaiming, 257. Of those discharged, 17 were recovered ; of 


8 the condition is not stated; 15 died 


12. Dr. Stribling’s Report is very brief. Obliged to discriminate 
in the admission of patients, and to refuse a large share of applicants, 
much dissatisfaction, on the part of oflicers and friends, is unavoud- 


ably given. If it is to be the settled policy of the State not to erect 


other Asylums, he asks legal authority to remit the incurables to the 
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eounty-houses whence they came. In reference to a new Asylum at 
_ he says :-— 

| am not apprised as to when it is expected by those in charge, 
have accommodations for the insane at Weston, Virginia. Hf the 
building being erected must be completed before patients are 
dd. we ean but fear the day is somewhat remote when these 

lerers will find an asylum there 
55 patients were admitted during the fourteen months of the Re- 
18 were discharged, and 379 remained. 28 were discharged 


ered, 3 not reeovered, and 17 died 


Dr. Fisher's biennial Report is in facet two annual Reports 


In the first considerable space is given to an ap- 
irlier treatment of acute cases, the importance of which 
to be entirely untelt by the community Dr. F. states in this 
ou that a Legislative enactment authorizing the county courts 
move incurables that acute cases may be admitted, is rendered 
etiect by the courts declining to give the required order. 
Report refers to new provision for the comfort and amusement 
uts, im the building and grounds, and shows a constant effort 
cress in the management of the Asylum 
second Report gives the sad details of a severe epidemic of 
tery, in the spring and summer of 1860. The disease attacked 
‘the infirm and the robust, the males equally with the females, 
‘young, the officers, attendants and many of the do- 
of the oecupants were prostrated by the 
circumstances, that the mortality was only 
of the preceding year ia, indeed, a matter of “ congratu- 
and thankfulness 
itation, Dr. F. remarks as follows :— 
exciting cause of this malady, there is little 
was to be found in that peculiar condition of the 


here favorable to its development The surrounding country 
he like tendency ; and although the disease was not of so 

i type yet so gr neral and decided were the characteristic 

ns, as to be justly regarded as epidemic dysentery. 

he preceding winter, though unusually cold, had been passed 
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by the inmates of the Institution in excellent health, being unusually 


exempt from the ordinary catarrhal affections, so that the opening of 


the spring with its variable conditions of temperature, found the 
members of the household unusually well prepared to encounter the 
atmospherical vicissitudes incident to that season. No appreciable 
change had been made in diet, and the same degree of vigilance 
practiced as usual in preserving the cleanliness of the apartments 
had been perseveringly adhered to, so that the most searching exami- 
nation could develop no local cause for the production of this or any 
other disease within the establishment. 

“ Among those who were sullerers from an attack of the epidemic, 
were some who, notwithstanding the many years they had passed 
with reason dethroned, presented the singular and interesting phe- 
nomenon of an entire restoration to mental soundness, durmg their 
illness. It was noticed, however, that in each imstance of this tem- 
porary reaction and supremacy of the mind a fatal termination 
attended the disease.” 

During this year ‘“ some removals have been made, by the county 
authorities, of incurables, and hence may be found one of the chief 
causes of the unusually large number of ununproved removals.” 

The last yearly statistics are: Admitted, 76; discharged, 73; 
remaiming, 179. Discharged recovered, 22; improved, 12; unim- 


proved, 16; died, 


14. Dr. Barkdull is able to report that “the past year, all things 
considered, has been one of more than ordinary success in every de- 
partment of the Institution ;" and he proceeds to refer to the increas 
ed number of recoveries, the small number of cases of disease and 
death, and the freedom from any serious accident during the year 
Several improvements in the buildings and grounds have been made, 
and others are recommended. 

The adinissions for the year were 81; discharges, 94 ; remaining 


144 Discharged recovered, 18 ; improved, iz; died, 


The Wisconsin Hospital was opened for patients on the 14th 
of July, 1560, and there had been 59 admissions at the date of Re 
port, Dec. 17th of the same year. Of these, 11 had been diseharg: 


ed,—3 recovered, 3 improved, 2 unimproved, and 3 died. 


Dr. John P. Clement, formerly connected with the Vermont Asy 
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lum, was chosen medical superintendent in May, 1860, and has since 


continued to fill that position. The manner in which he has per- 


peculiar and onerous duties devolved upon him in the 


formed 
organization of the Hospital is warmly commended by the Trustees. 


We append some extracts from the Trustees’ Report, to show the 


t condition and prospects of the Hospital :— 


present 


The Board early felt the importance of ascertaining the number 
of insane persons in the State, and to that end caused ctreulars to be 
addressed to persons in each of the several counties, requesting infor- 

on that subject, at the earliest practicable period. And, 
the rest » to these circulars was not probably as general 
mplete as it might and should have been; yet enough was 
ed from that and other sourees, to render it probable that there 

id not be less than three hundred of that class of persons exist- 

Fh It was of course then at once apparent, that after 
prepared our building for the reception of patients to the 

{ tible capacity, a large portion of f the in- 
still eft with ut those benefits resulting trom Hospital 

This unfortunate state of atlairs must of course be keen- 

lt by those who failed to get their insane friends admitted to the 
for, the State having py vided for the care and treatment 
while these unfortunate ones are left with scarcely a gleam 

pe, to dispel the dark gloom which hung around their pathway, 
was a source of disappointment and grief which was truly hard to 
be borne. We fondly trust, however, that suitable provisions will 
early be made, to carry to full completion that noble enterprise in 
which the State has so generously embarked ; and that she will soon 
be able to afford the means of relief to all of that deeply atilicted 
class of her citizens, mmany of whom must otherwise be left to drag 


lis¢ 


ta miserable existence of wretchedness and suflering 
* * * ¥ * * 

\nd though the report of 1859 informs us that the building was 
not originally and properly “designed” for the treatment of but 
thirty-two patients, we intend when the building shall have been 

ed to what we regard as its utmost capacity, to accommodate 
rly, or quite, one hundred and twenty patients, including both 
males and females It is ee r, howeve ‘r, that we should he ‘re re- 
mark, that the number admitted will be subject to more or less vari- 
ation, dependent on the condition in which patients may be at the 
ie of admission, as to their fitness for such classification and asso- 
ition as will best economise such room, as can be devoted to their 


uses 


‘‘ The Superintendent cordiaily unites with us in the determination 
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by the inmates of the Institution in excellent health, being unusually 
exempt from the ordinary catarrhal aflections, so that the opening of 
the spring with its variable conditions of temperature, found the 
members of the household unusually well prepared to encounter the 
atmospherical vicissitudes incident to that season. No appreciable 
change had been made in diet, and the same degree of vigilance 
practiced as usual in preserving the cleanliness of the apartments 
had been perseveringly adhered to, so that the most searching exami- 
nation could develop no local cause for the production of this or any 
other disease within the establishment. 

‘Among those who were sutlerers from an attack of the epidemic, 
were some who, notwithstanding the many years they had passed 
with reason dethroned, presented the singular and interesting phe- 
nomenon of an entire restoration to mental soundness, during their 
illness. It was noticed, however, that in each instance of this tem- 
porary reaction and supremacy of the mind a fatal termination 
attended the disease 

During this year “ some removals have been made, by the county 
authorities, of incurables, and hence may be found one of the chief 
causes of the unusually large number of ununproved removals.” 

The last yearly statistics are: Admitted, 76; discharged, 73; 
remaining, 179. Discharged recovered, 22; improved, 12; unim- 


proved, 16; died, 25 


14. Dr. Barkdull is able to report that “ the past year, all things 
considered, has been one of more than ordinary success in every de- 
partment of the Institution ;’ and he proceeds to refer to the increas- 
ed number of recoveries, the small number of cases of disease and 
death, and the freedom from any serious accident during the year. 
Several improvements in the buildings and grounds have been imade, 
and others are recommended. 

The admissions for the year were $1; discharges, 94 ; remaining, 


144. Discharged recovered, 45 ; improved, 12; died, 34. 


15. The Wisconsin Hospital was opened for patients on the 14th 
of July, 1860, and there had been 59 admissions at the date of Re- 


port, Dec. 17th of the same year. Of these, 11 had been discharg- 


ed,—3 recovered, 3 improved, 2 unimproved, and 3 died. 


Dr. John P. Clement, formerly connected with the Vermont Asy- 
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lum, was chosen medical superintendent in May, 1860, and has since 
continued to fill that position. The manner in which he has per- 
formed the peculiar and onerous duties devolved upon him in the 
organization of the Hospital is warmly commended by the Trustees. 

We append some extracts from the Trustees’ Report, to show the 


present condition and prospects of the Hospital :— 


“The Board early felt the unportance of ascertaining the number 
of insane persons in the State, and to that end caused circulars to be 
addressed to persons in each of the several counties, requesting infor- 
mation on that subject, at the earliest practicable period. And, 
though the response to these circulars was not probably as general 
and complete as it might and should have been; yet enough was 
learned from that and other sources, to render it probable that there 
would not be less than three hundred of that class of persons exist- 
ing amongst us. It was of course then at once apparent, that after 
having prepared our building for the reception of patients, to the 
utmost extent of its susceptible capacity, a large portion of the in- 
sane would still be left without those benefits resulting from Hospital 
treatment. This unfortunate state of atlairs must of course be keen- 
ly felt by those who failed to get their insane triends admitted to the 
H spital : for, the State having provided for the care and treatment 
of others, while these unfortanate ones are left with scarcely a gleam 
of hope, to dispel the dark gloom which hung around their pathway, 
was a source of disappointment and grief which was truly hard to 
be borne. We fondly trust, however, that suitable provisions will 
early be made, to carry to full completion that noble enterprise in 
which the State has so generously embarked ; and that she will soon 
be able to afford the means of relief to all of that deeply atilieted 
class of her citizens, many of whom must otherwise be lett to drag 
out a miserable existence of wretchedness and sutlering 

* * * * * * * 

“ And though the report of 1559 informs us that the building was 
not originally and properly “designed” for the treatment of but 
thirty-two patients, we intend when the bailding shall have been 
hilled to what we regard as its utmost capacity, to accommodate 
nearly, or quite, one hundred and twenty patients, including both 
males and fernales. It is proper, however, that we should here re- 
mark, that the number admutted will be subject to more or leas vari- 
ation, dependent on the condition in which patents may be at the 
time of admission, as to their fitness for such classification and asso- 
ciation as will best economise such room, as can be devoted to their 
uses. 


‘ The Saperintendent cordially unites with us in the determination 
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to grant relief to the utmost extent of which the institution is sus- 
ceptible, by devoting as much space to patients as can be spared 
and adapted to their accommodation and treatment. 

* But ice to the Superintendent compels us to say, that in re- 
ceiving so large a number into an institution orginally designed for 
a much smaller number, the officers of such institution must be sur- 
rounded with lifficulties and embarrassments in managing 
the cases of those who have been committed to their care. And 
in this connection it is proper that we should further remark, that 
additional cmbarrassment will press itself upon the Superintendent, 
in the fact that ou present building was not designed for, and is not 
properly adapted to, the treatment of both sexes of patients, while 
the stern necessity which has been foreed upon us by the wail of 
suflering which has come up laden with anguish, from all parts of 
the State, we have felt e mpelled to admit to treatment, both males 
and fernales 

* * * * * 
\s there are many who have had misgivings, im reference both 
to the working economy, and efliciency in’ performing the work of 
the apparatus for heating and ventilating the Hospital, we deem it 


proper to call your attention to that important point. We cannot 
} 


indeed say—that saul apparatus 


as been in operation for sutlicient 
length of time, and under proper circumstance, to clearly demon- 
strate, whether its working will be economical or otherwise : but we 
shall not be very much surprised, if the working of that apparatus 


‘ 


shall prove an aceru 


of the legisiature and the people 


ource of expenditure, trying to the patience 


“In regard to its etliciency in heating the Hospital, we can only say 
—that as yet, it has answered the purpose reasonably well ; and we 
trust that it will be adequate in that respect, to the end for which it 
has been constructed. And we would say in reference to the ma- 
chinery itself, that as far as we have been able to judge from our 
own observation, as well as in the opinion of W. C. Hubberd, of the 
firm of Walworth, Hubberd & Co., of Chicago, whom we called 
upon to give the apparatus a professional scrutiny, that it appears i 
the main to be ve ry gee d of its kind, and adapt d to those uses for 
Which it was intended And though we cannot highly approve 
some of the things connected with its general arrangement, we have 
felt it our duty to leave it undisturbe d, to be more fully tested during 
the present winter 


16, Dr. Workman presents an able and characteristic Report. At 


the close of some remarks upon the subject of asylum statistics he 


says 
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“The proportion of recoveries to admissions, however, depends 
more on the character of the cases admitted than on the treatment ; 
and it is not to be regretted that, in Canada, asylum statistics are 
held subordinate to humanity A few months ago, | received a let- 
ter from a relative of one of our patients, residing in a large Ameri- 
ean town, in which | was informed that 108 lunatics were lodged 
in a neighboring poor-house. 1 fear this is not a solitary fact in the 
neighboring country ; and unfortunately it has its parallels, far too 
1umerous, in our mother country 

“From all that 1 have read and observed, Iam led to beheve, 
that there is no country in Christendom, excepting perhaps the State 
of Massachusetts, in which so large a proportion of the imsane ts pro- 

lodgment, asim Western Canada. This has been 

by the establishment of Branch (sylums, for 

Lmeasure, Which, in consequence of the non-com- 

«s building, and the increased numbers of clainants for 

become a public exigency not to be disregarded It 

an interesting coincidence, that in Canada this plan should have 
een initiated simultancously with the very same in several places 
and it is gratify nig to know, that there, as here, it has 

itisiactory. It will continue satisfactory so long as 

dages are regulated and managed as the parent instita- 


tions are, and no longe) 


It is not, we regret to say, a solitary fact that in this country in- 
sane persons are kept in the poor-houses, and that too without their 
cure ever having been sought by treatment in an asylum. But we 
do not believe this is true of any town or county, to which so 
many as 105 lunatics are chargeable. We would by no means de- 
fend the systernm of county receptacles, but it is not liable to all the 
objections which may be brought against the practice common only 


to the leaser and remote counties of placing together the pauper and 


insane. The receptacie-system is that to which Dr. Workman wisely 


fears his plan of branch-asylums must degenerate if severed from the 
parent institution 


The following criticistn, in the somewhat caustic style of Dr. W., 
is interesting :— 


“About one-third of the patients admitted in 1860, had been 
committed to prison ‘as lunatics dangerous to be at large. This 
system of magisterial and municipal provision for the imbecile pau- 
per, would now appear to be the most lofty conception of Christian 
duty existing in Upper Canada ; and if Government will but go on 
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in the establishment of institutions for the lodgment of the destitute, 
there is not the least reason to apprehend that they will not be fur. 
nished with inmates. 

“ Among the ‘dangerous to be at large,’ lunatics sent from our 
gaols in 1560, was one paralytic in the lower extremities, and who, 
in the Asylum, is as gentle as a child. I have inquired from the re- 
latives of this patient, how he came to be committed to gaol asa 
dangerous lunatic. The reply was, that they were unable to support 
him, and the ‘ authorities’ pointed out that he might be got into the 
Asylum, if commmutted to gaol ; and so this man was committed, — 
as a dangerous lunatic I suppose,—because he could not go at large. 
The fact of his paralysis was concealed, until he was brought to the 
Asylum ; and though the by-laws of the Institution were violated in 
admitting him, it appeared to me, that, to send him back to the 
‘authorities’ of his locality, would have been a murderous extradi- 
tion. 

“ Along with the above patient was brought another ‘ dangerous 
lunatic, who is certamly one of the most gentle creatures | have 
ever seen in this house. I could easily lengthen the list of instances 
of committals such as the above low do the parties, swearing, 
manage the task ; and how do the magistrates permit the oaths to 
be taken? In some instances it has happened that when advice of 
vacancy fora ‘ dangerous lunatic has been torwarded to the county 
gaol, the patient was no longer in custody, having apparently been 
committed, merely as a sort of facilitating formality, in the process of 
admission into this Asylum 


Facts sumilar to those above detailed are no doubt common to the 
experience of the medical officers of Asylums, in this country as in 
Canada. It is not seldom that we see patients sent to the asylum 
on an order of a County Judge, with accompanying testimony of 
two “respectable physicians’ that the insanity is of less than a 
year's duration, when the facts plainly appear that the case is one of 
a dozen years’ standing in an ej ileptic, or one of congenital imbe- 
cility, or even one of common drunkenness. 

Dr. W. closes with the details of a number of interesting autopsies, 
which we have not room to quote, 15d patents were admitted dur- 
ing the year, 115 were discharged, and 592 remained. The num- 
ber of deaths was 40 ; besides these, the condition of those discharged 


is not given. 


17. Dr. Waddell is encouraged by the progress of much needed 
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improvement in the New Brunswick Asylum during the past year, 
and by the prospect of further addition to the Asylum. An ample 
supply of water has been introduced, thorough drainage has been 
provided, and £2000 have been granted by the Legislature for the 
work of completing the building according to the original plan. He 
says 


“ The new wing about to be built will add greatly to the comfort 
and general good of the patients, by atlording relief from over-crowd- 
ing—the means for proper classifications, a want often sadly real- 
ized in the present state of the wards—and also provide for the re- 
moval of the men from the halls on the womens’ side of the house.” 


Admissions for the year $7; discharges, 79; remaining, 162. 


Discharged recovered 57, improved 24, unumproved 2, died 16. 


18. Dr. De Wolf reports very satisfactory results from the re-or- 
ganization of the Nova Scotia Hospital and the change in its man- 


agement The history of this change 1s as lollows: 


“ The question of the current expenses of the Hospital had previ- 
ously attracted the notice of the Legislature, and a resolution was 
passed requiring these to be curtailed 

“Both matters were thus before the Executive, and were dealt 
with as promptly as was compatible with a thorough investigation. 

“ The result involved an entire change in the internal admuinistra- 
tion, and the retirement of the Treasurer of the institution, in ae- 
cordance with the amended act of the Legislature, at its last session. 

‘ Hereupon the Board of Comrnissioners resigned, and the whole 
control of the Hospital was vested im the Board of Works. An es- 
sential reduction was made in the stafi of oflicers and employees, 
but not greater than was desirable and necessary. 

“In re-organising, reterence was made to the views of Miss Dix, 
as propounded to the Supermtendent, as well as to the mode adopted 
at one of the New English Asylums, namely, that at Hayward’s 
Heath, Sussex, opened 25th July, 1559. The Superintendent of 
the Sussex Asylurn, C. Leckhart Robertson, Esq., M. D., Cantab., 
is entitled to every consideration, as well from his position as 
He norary Secretary to the Association of Medical Officers of Asy- 
lums and Hospitals for the Insane, as from his experience in the spe- 
ciality 

“In a descriptive notice of the new Sussex Asylum, in the Jour- 
nal of Mental Science for April, 1560, the duties and position of the 
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officers, &c., of the establishment are minutely set forth. These 
formed a basis for the plan adopted here, corresponding as they do 
with the views of Dr. Conolly, and Dr. Kirkbride, than whom no 
higher authorities on the subject are to be found in England or 
America.” 


63 patients were admitted during the year, 25 discharged, and 


95 remained. 9 were discharged recovered, 10 improved, and 4 died. 


Die Brandstiftunzen in Affecten und Geisteskrankheiten: ein 
Beitrag Gerichtlichen fui Juristen, und Aerzt 


Von Dr. Witiers Jessen. Kiel: E. Homann. 1860. 


Incendiarism wn Mi ntal Affections and Diseases: a Contrilu- 


tion to Legal 


Medicine, Jor Jurists and Ph YSUCLANS,. By Dr. 
Witcers Jessen. Kiel: E. Womann, 15860. 


| Continued from page 182.] 


WE now proceed to take a view of Dr. Jessen’s second division of 


his subject ; viz., Incendiarism in Mental Diseases. 

As to the manner in which criminal actions arise from mental 
diseases, many erroneous opinions are prevalent. Among non-pre- 
fessionals the opinion is yet broadly diffused, that diseased mental 
activity is an irregular chaos, and that out of this the criminal ac- 
tions spring up without order or law; indeed, that such a springing 
up should be characteristic of the source. Ensnared by this error 
many judges strive against recognizing as such many forms of men- 
tal disease ; for example, if they show method, if the patient can 
distinguish between right and wrong; if, as in partial insanity, they 
can speak rationally on most subjects, when spiritual disturbance 
predominates without proportionate disturbance of the intelligence, 
and particularly when it appears that the criminal action has been 
brought about solely by a normal motive or passion. Even a great 
number of experts in medical jurisprudence have not yet freed them- 


selves from antiquated ideas, but, on the contrary, we find not only 


in literature an amazing great multitude of imperfect and perverted 
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opinions, but we also hear, too frequently, of physicians to asylums 


and prisons condemning the insane f hard punishments. Examples 
of this can be furnished from the jurisprudence of all countries ; 
that of America is, alas, rich in such, but not more so than the ju- 


risprudence of other countries, as the examples given in the work 
i 


re us, sor 


me of which we propose to bring forward, show. It is 


ur, says Sarza, physician to the Marseilles prison, that the tribu- 


nals every day condemn the insane in a most unjust manner. (An- 


nales Medico- Psychologiques, 1857, p. 54.) 


We propose to trans- 
late from the work before us some cases illustrative of incendiarism 


in the various mental diseases enumerated under Dr. Jessen’s second 


division of his subject. These cases are so interesting in a legal and 
gical point of view, that we devote all the space at 
them, even to the almost entire exclusion of the 


ng and practical remarks of Dr. Jessen upon the 
more so any comments of our own, leaving medical 


rists. and more particularly jurists, to draw their own con- 


sons from the same. In the first place we will bring forward 


the work before us some cases of incendiarism in the mental 


disturbance 


assigned to Dr. Jessen’s second division of his subject, 
as Imbecility, ( Blodsean,) by which term, according to Dr. Jessen’s 


definition, we are to nnderstand, a weakness of all the mental facul- 


ties running gradually into stupidity, or imperfect evolution of ideas. 


H. O. S.., 2 irs of age, son of a peasant, imbecile, (blod- 
cendiarisms, and two attempts at the same, in the 


stnn.) 


rs 1821- cit 


}5.—S. had received an education, suited to 

condition, in a village school, but on account of his weak pow- 
of comprehension had learned but little. The school-teacher 
‘lared that his mental powers were imperfectly developed natu- 

rally, and that his mind, moreover, had become “ rather stupid.” 


In religion he had received the knowledge necessary to his con- 


firmation, had written very well, could express his thoughts clearly 


in writing, and knew the first four rules of arithmetic. In reading 


he had been greatly hindered by his stammering. But subsequently, 


from the examination instituted by the minister during the trial, it 
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appeared that he had forgotten the most of his acquired knowledge 
He neither knew one of the Ten Commandments, the Lord's Prayer 
or a hymn by heart, much Jess the significance of the Christian fes- 
tivals; and of religion, aside from a few remembered phrases, he 
had no conception. The high German language was quite unintel- 
ligible to him, he could scarcely write at all, and read only with 
difficulty. 

In his seventh year he was seized with convulsive fits, in which 
he was senseless. He could neither walk or stand, and talked incohe- 
rently. They lett him only to return again in his twenty-first year, 
apparently induced by a burn which he sutiered. That these fits 
were epileptic, as supposed by his father, there remains but slight 
doubt. After that winter there arose violent penodical pains in the 
head, which returned at longer or shorter intervals, and lasted from 
half a day to one or two days. The patient must then keep his 
bed, had no appetite, sutlered frou ehills and fever, slept much and 
talked in his sleep, wandered about his agricultural employments, 


but never about tire After the 


pain leit him he arose and went 
about his work, but for some time appeared sleepy and quiet. 

In his thirteenth year he received a kick from a horse in his face, 
from which a crook in his nose and a number of sears remained. 
To have passed through so much must have wrought important con- 
sequences upon his mental state. With the exception of a physician 
who pronounced jim contused, (hair-brained, “ woerrig,”) all wit- 
nesses living in the village considered him intellectually dull, yet in 
the full possession of his understanding. Even his own brother de- 
clared that he lacked all capacity for learning ; he was, on the con- 
trary, ever conscious of what he did, and had an understanding of 
what was not allowed. Other witnesses said that there was cer- 
tainly something silly and dunce-like in his deportment, which show- 
ed clearly that his wits were afiected, but he had a certain amount 
of intellect. The witnesses were unanimous in pronouncing him 
mischievous and wicked. Only his nearest relatives declared that 


his conduct at home was good, indeed blameless; that he was well 


disposed towards man and beast, industrious and faithful, and only 
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became wicked when another had done him an injury, when he 
sought to obtain satisfaction. Many evil and mischievous actions 
were charged upon him, (such, for example, as overturning of bee- 
hives, destroying of enclosures, turning cattle into his father’s corn- 
field.) which in the end he had to admit. Moreover, when in school 
this peculiarity was observed im him, viz., that he always insisted 


upon punishment when he tell out with any of his schoolmates, al- 


though the punishment might tall doubly as heavy upon himself as 
upon his opponeut. Considering the circumstances, his bringing up 
appears to have been judicious. His father had regard for his crazi- 
ness; did not, indeed, suiier his ill-behavior to pass unnoticed, and 
even at one time and another had punished him as severely as he 
did when he suspected hun of the incendiarism. The assertion of 
S., on the contrary, that his father’s conduct towards him had gen- 
erally been severe, appears to have been false 

On the 3ist of January, 1521, in his fifteenth year, he arose one 
morning from his bed, in which he had been contined longer than 
usual on account of the pam in the head, to go out and water the 
horses. While dressing, the thought suddenly occurred to him to set 
fire to things, without it being at the same time clear to him how he 
became possessed of the notion, or that it should be his father’s house 
that he should destroy. Going out of the door of the room, he saw 
fire burning upon the hearth; went directly there, took a piece of 
burning turf, went up to the loft and threw it into the straw, and 
then returned to his bed again Alter the alarm of tire arose he 
got up and helped to save the house. On the 21st of February, 
1821, at mid-day, after he had ted the horses, it occurred to him 
just as suddenly to set fire to a neighboring building, from which the 
family had moved. This idea he also carried out without reflection, 
immediately, and in the sarne manner ahd with the same results as 
before. On the 12th of February, 1522, as he was making a fire 
in the baking-oven, it again occurred to him to set fire to things. 
Soon after he put coals in a pot and went with them into the vil- 


lage, only with the obscure idea of setting fire to something, and 


without any particular object or intention, as, in consequence of the 
Vor. XVII. No.3 N 
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pain in his head, he was “ nearly senseless.” The coals he stuck 
under the projecting roof of a barn near the village street, the owner 
of which had never had any unfriendly relations with either him or 
his. He then returned to the bake-oven, put a few sticks of wood 
into it, and then went to breakfast. When the alarm of fire arose 
he hastened to the burning place. One dwelling-house and one barn 
were burned. 

In the year 1522 he made two attempts within eight days to set 
fire to the barn of another proprietor, between whom and _ himself 
there likewise had never been any unfriendly relations. 

One morning he thought, as he said, that he would again set fire 
to something, and immediately carried a pot of burning coals, which 
he obtained from a neighbering house, to a barn, standing a short 
distance away, and placed them upon the slope of the roof. The 
fire, however, did not kindle, and the pot was found. He now 
thought no more about burning, until the idea came into his mind 
one morning eight days afterwards, as he was feeding the sheep; 
whereupon he went to the same neighboring house, in which anoth- 
er family was now living, and took from thence a dish of coals, and 
carried it to the same barn, and put it under the straw roof, and 
went away home without further troubling himself about it. The 
fire when it arose was extinguished, and the dish was found, and 
subsequently a judicial inquiry was instituted. The owner of the 
dish missed it from among her things, and formed a suspicion of 8., 
and mentioned this to his mother in his presence. The latter ad- 
vised silence, that she might satisfy herself about it, and because if 
S. became aware that he was suspected, all search would be in vain, 
as the dish might be broken and dithicult to recognize. 

On the 3d of December, in the forenoon, as he was watering the 
cows, it occurred to him to set fire to his father’s house. He carried 
out this idea immediately in the same manner as before, and the 
house was entirely consumed. Hereupon a period of thirteen years 


elapsed, during which he was guilty of no incendiary act; but on 


the 20th of October, 1835, as he was returning one night about nine 
o'clock from market in a neighboring town, it suddenly occurred t 
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him to set fire to a particular house on the way. He carried out 


the plan immediately by lighting a piece of tinder at his cigar, and 


sticking it in the straw roof of the house. To satisfy himself that 
it was burning, he turned back, drew out the tinder, and replaced it 
again in the roof. He was seen in the act by two persons, who 
went immediately to the place, but were not able to extinguish the 
fire and prevent the house from being burned down. S., in the 
mean time, when he was convinced that no person had seen him on 
the way, hastened back into the village to a public house, where he 
had already been on his way home, and when the alarm of fire 
arcse ran from thence with others to the burning place, when he 
helped in the efforts to extinguish it, and afterwards stood watching. 
As to his motive, he gave out that he had done the thing intention- 
ally, but that the resolution was not premeditated. The thought 
arose suddenly in his mind, and was followed immediately by the 
act. Why the thought should thus have occurred to him he could 
find no reason, and gave no account whatever 

During his arrest he sought daily and diligently to make clear to 
his mind his object in the incendiary act, but without arriving at 
any particular result. He demved no pleasure from burning, but 
moreover had every time been sorry when he saw the flames arise. 
Nevertheless, he had suticred an irresistible impulse to the act. He 
suffered much from pam in the head, and under the influence of this 
he believed that he had felt more particularly the inclinations to 
incendiansm ; but he had also, upon dillerent occasions as well as 
upon the last, set fire to buildings when he was free from pain. He 
was aware that the buildings would burn down, but he had no in- 
tention to inflict injury upon any one; neither did he entertain any 
malignity towards those that were injured, nor did he consider that 
people might lose their lives thereby. But he had undertaken his 
meendiary acts clandestinely, because he knew that he did wrong, 
and because he feared detection and punishment. 

With these confessions, his declarations respecting his motives for 
the above-mentioned mischievous tricks were conformable. The 


bee-hives he had overturned “in his simplicity ;” and although he 
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admitted that it was his purpose to destroy them, and knew well the 
consequence of the expedient, he denied that it was his purpose to 
do the proprietors any harm thereby. The enclosures he had des- 
troyed simply to prove their strength. Finally, he had turned the 


cows of his brother-in-law into his father’s corntield because the 


former had been harsh with him, and he wished to play hima 


trick. His words spoken to a witness, that “the people in the vil- 
lage were so melancholic that he wished to stir them up and put 
them upon their legs,’ he could not remember, but because he be- 
heved the witness credible he would not deny them. The present 
consciousness of guilt, and that the last incendiarism had been seen, 
was shown by the shuddering which came over him on the opening 
of the examination, although he persisted in lying for a long time 
His excitement on being arraigned was so significant to the court, 
that it appeared necessary to take precautions against escape or 
suicide, 

The clergymen who visited him during the arrest, found his 
knowledge, as has been said above, very deticient, and his mental 
capacities very insignificant. His thoughts seemed to move exclu- 
sively in a circle of sensual perceptions, and here he was interested 
only by his early employments in the house of his parents. His 
poverty of mind was therefore very great. During his arrest he 
read much in a book of songs, but only one song continually, and 
this he did not read accurately, and indeed did not learn to under- 
stand it, for he did not know how to connect any ideas with the 
words 

His spiritual activity was alike unimportant. Repentance, or 
sympathy for the injured, he did not feel. Only the threatened pun- 
ishment made an impression upon him, and that only for a moment 
The preacher furthermore declared that he would have pronounced 
his character reserved, if he could have discovered any thing signill- 
cant in his mental activity; but alas, all his mental machinery 
worked badly, yet he really spoke according to his faculties, openly 


and treely. 


Meyn, with whom 5. was placed to be observed and estimated, 
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found him very fat, bloated and unwieldy ; he was very negligent in 
his clothing, unwashed, and uncombed, and continually in a slouch- 
ing position, his hands always in the flaps of his unbraced breeches, 
and with drops of water before his might couch. In conversation, 
there was no change in his mein or the expression of his face. Af 
ter speaking fora time a shuddering came over his whole body, which 
produced a strong trembling of his voice. It was very difficult to 
obtain any disclosure or explanation from him ; as a rule he restrict- 
ed himself to a sitnple yes or no, and to all questions answered “J 
do not know \ fellow prisoner asserted that at night he was very 
unquiet, threw his arms about, talked much, and not untrequently a 
shuddering movement came over him, with which the thumbs 
were not bent in; by day he often laughed without intermission, 
and murmured to himself. 

Meyn set up the hypothesis that the brain of 3. suflered from con- 
gestion of unde-carbonized blood, and that through the incendiar- 
ism he thought to procure relief. The medical faculty of Kiel held 
that the existence of an irresistible impulse was not proved. The 
sudden springing up of the resolution to accomplish the evil deed de- 
noted this, yet the inditierence on its execution would seem to show, 
moreover, its springing up as the result of an evil wantonness, if not 
not a malicious pleasure in the act. The faculty finally declared 
him unaccountable by reason of mental imbecility. 

The court of enquiry gave sentence of death, considering that the 
imbecility of mind should be set up merely in raitigation of punish- 
ment. The high criminal court, on the contrary, pronounced him 
not guilty, as being unaccountable. Hereupon he was placed in the 
Schleswig Asylum, where he remained to the end of his life. He 
showed there no dangerous impulses, and even for many years was 
employed as a messenger, as he executed simple commissions punce- 
tually. Notwithstanding, all observations left no doubt of great 


mental imbecility 


I’. N., aged 20 years, servant, born foolish ( Blodsinn): Incen- 
diary from Love, (Wudberg practische Handbuch fur Physiker, 
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Erfurt, 1823).—N., son of a day-laborer, had from his youth up 


shown but very weak capacities, was very dull of comprehension, 


learned to read with great difficulty, and was, morever, always 
slothful, untidy, and disorderly. 

He usually separated himself from the other village children, 
partly because he was inordinately suspicious, and partly because 
} they ridiculed him. It was so hard for him to receive religious in- 
struction, that the preacher visited him three years before he would 


confirm him, and even then he did not so much as know the ten com- 


| mandments. He might have known enough, he said, but the preacher 

j had always told him that it might be false. On the other hand he 

had never shown himself wicked or malicious. After his confirma- 
tion, which took place in his seventeenth year, he engaged as a kind 
of half servant with a peasant. The latter was not dissatisfied with 
his work, but had continually to urge him on; he was stupid not 
easily awakened, and continually separated himself from the other 
servants. The society of the maids, however, suited him better, 
and he was particularly pleased with that of the oldest daughter of 
the schoolmaster. 

About the 2d of September, a fire broke out in the house of the 
schoolmaster, but no suspicion fell upon N., because he allowed him- 
self to be seen in the village towards the end of the fire. He declared 
that he had been with the horses in the field, and could see the fire 
very easily from there, but had not come to extinguish it, beeause he 
knew that it was the house of the schoolmaster, and thought those 
that were there ought to help. The daughter of the schoolmaster 
was much vexed at his indiflerence to their misfortunes, and as he 
had frequently declared that it would be no damage, Xe., Xc., she 
replied that he spoke as though he had himself set fire to the premi- 
ses. Hereupon he confessed to her, under the seal of secresy, that 
this was indeed the case ; that he loved her very much and wished 

to marry her at once. But as the maid, in consequence of the ac 
knowledgment had pointed him out as the criminal, he retracted all 
his sayings to her because she had betrayed him. According to the 
medical researches, the bodily functions of N. were shown to be sub- 
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stantially normal; the pulse was small and sluggish, the speech 
drawling, the gait heavy, the countenance sallow, the look dull and 


stupid. When asked his age, he answered that he did not know. 


To the question where he was born, he answered, “ In the village.” 
When asked the name of the village, he replied that he had forget- 
‘4 ten. When asked if he had sisters, said he believed he had two or 
4 three, but that he had not seen them for a long time. When asked 
where he had served, he said, “ In the village, with a peasant ;"’ what 
was he called? he could not say. When ordered to try and recollect, 


he remained still for a time and then said, laughing “I can not hit 


<f upon it; indeed, I do not remember.” 

be He gave as a motive that he wished to marry the daughter of the 
: schoolmaster, and had pereeived that while the schoolmaster had a 
house of his own he would not allow him ; that the maiden would 
probably have married him but he had not asked her father ; that 
he could only have married her after a few years, as the pastor would 
not trust him sooner, for he had already made him wait three years 
for his confirmation ; that the pastor had never said to him that it was 
not right to burn his neighbor's house, but he knew that if he did so 
from wickedness he should go to hell. Whatever people might think 


of him, he had carried out his long cherished plan, and acted from 


| good, Chnstian motives ; inasmuch as he had loved the maid and 
, had wished to marry her. He had indeed cast her off afterwards, 
; but he had becorne more discreet. It might be intimated that the 
, fire had onginated from some evil design on his part, but the Lord 
, knew well that he had done the deed from a Christian motive. He 
. was a Christian and could repeat the Lord's Prayer, but only in the 
, church when he had his hat before his eyes, ¥e. 

3 Wildberg hereupon declared that the man was weak minded, and 
t the act a result of the mental condition. The sentence is not given. 
d 

. A., 22 years of age, shepherd, wmbecile ( Blodsinn): Incen- 
1 diary from Revenge. 12th Aug., 1533. (Heinroth, Gutachten.) 
* —h. was an illegitimate son, and was brought by his mother from 


a foreign country, and was at first reared by her and frequently 
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Erfurt, 1823).—N., son of a day-laborer, had from his youth up 


shown but very weak capacities, was very dull of comprehension, 


learned to read with great difficulty, and was, morever, always 
slothful, untidy, and disorderly. 

He usually separated himself from the other village children, { 
partly because he was inordinately suspicious, and partly because 
they ridiculed him. It was so hard for him to receive religious in- 
struction, that the preacher visited him three years before he would 


confirm him, and even then he did not so much as know the ten com- 


: mandments. He might have known enough, he said, but the preacher 
2 had always told him that it might be false. On the other hand he 
had never shown himself wicked or malicious. After his confirma- 

tion, which took place in his seventeenth year, he engaged as a kind 

of half servant with a peasant. The latter was not dissatisfied with 

his work, but had continually to urge him on; he was stupid not 
easily awakened, and continually separated himself from the other 
servants. The society of the maids, however, suited him better, 
and he was particularly pleased with that of the oldest daughter of 
the schoolmaster. 

About the 2d of September, a fire broke out in the house of the 
schoolmaster, but no suspicion fell upon N., because he allowed him- 
self to be seen in the village towards the end of the fire. He declared 
that he had been with the horses in the field, and could see the fire 
very easily from there, but had not come to extinguish it, beeause he 
knew that it was the house of the schoolmaster, and thought those 
that were there ought to help. The daughter of the schoolmaster 
was much vexed at his indiflerence to their misfortunes, and as he 
had frequently declared that it would be no damage, Xe., Xc., she 
replied that he spoke as though he had himself set fire to the premi- 
ses. Hereupon he confessed to her, under the seal of secresy, that 
this was indeed the case ; that he loved her very much and wished @ 
to marry her at once. But as the maid, in consequence of the ac- . 
knowledgment had pointed him out as the criminal, he retracted all 
his sayings to her because she had betrayed him. According to the 
medical researches, the bodily functions of N. were shown to be sub- 
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stantially normal; the pulse was small and sluggish, the speech 


drawling, the gait heavy, the countenance sallow, the look dull and 


stupid. When asked his age, he answered that he did not know. 


To the question where he was born, he answered, “ In the village.” 
When asked the name of the village, he replied that he had forgot- 
ten. When asked if he had sisters, said he believed he had two or 
three, but that he had not seen them for a long time. When asked 
where he had served, he said, “ In the village, with a peasant ;” what 
was he called? he could not aay When ordered to try and recollect, 
he remained still for a time and then said, laughing “1 can not hit 
upon it; indeed, I do not remember.” 

He gave as a motive that he wished to marry the daughter of the 
schoolmaster, and had pereeived that while the schoolmaster had a 
house of his own he would not allow him ; that the maiden would 
probably have married him but he had not asked her father; that 
he could only have married her after a few years, as the pastor would 
not trust him sooner, for he had already made him wait three years 
for his confirmation ; that the pastor had never said to him that it was 
not right to burn his neighbor's house, but he knew that if he did so 
from wickedness he should go to hell. Whatever people might think 
of him, he had carried out his long cherished plan, and acted from 
good, Christian motives ; imasmuch as he had loved the maid and 
had wished to marry her. He had indeed cast her off afterwards, 
but he had become more discreet. It might be intimated that the 
fire had originated from some evil design on his part, but the Lord 
knew well that he had done the deed from a Christian motive. He 
was a Christian and could repeat the Lord's Prayer, but only in the 
church when he had his hat before his eyes, &e. 

Wildberg hereupon declared that the man was weak minded, and 
the act a result of the mental condition. The sentence is not given. 

2 years of age, shepherd, imbecile ( Blodsinn): Incen- 
diary from Revenge. 12th Aug., 1833. (Heinroth, Gutachten.) 
—K. was an illegitimate son, and was b.ought by his mother from 
4 foreign couutry, and was at first reared by her and frequently 
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abused ; but later, in his eighth year, after his mother had been sent 


to the house of correction for larceny, was given over to the care of 


B. a shepherd. B. sent him to school, but also used him as a cow- 


herd, by reason of which his attendance there was very irregular, 


Although he was obliged to attend school for half a year before ' 


his legal confirmation, on account of imperfect knowledge, yet he 


learned nothing, and at his confirmation showed by his simpering 


that he understood nothing of the solemn act. After this he could 
not so much as remember that he had ever received any religious in- 
i struction, and was not in a condition to remember a single prayer. 
In multiplication he could scarcely tell that twice four made eight, 
and did not even know how many cents made a dollar. Much less 
could he read or write. The circumstance of his mental condition 
was much against him, particularly as when he was grown up he 
was continually followed on the streets by the children and teased, 
which embittered him, and made him revengeful. After the depar- 
ture of the shepherd Bb. from the place, he was sent away by his 
{ successor C. who had children of his own who served as cowherds, 
and for this reason he would not board him, so he sent him out of 


his house to the poor-house for a time, and he was afterwards placed 


with a widow B., aged 60 years, with whom he lived in a sinall 


| 


room. Here he supported himself and sometimes the widow by beg- 
ging. 

The latter subsequently took him to labor in Anspurch, but often 
had occasion to scold and beat him, as he was uncleanly, lousy, and 
at night urinated in his bed. The widow declared that he was not 
altogether right, for at times he laughed incessantly, and uttered loud 
and perverted words, when she had quarreled with him or struck 
him. On the night of the 12th of Aug. K. dreamed that he set 
fire to things. This occurred to him again in the morning, and he 
immediately set about the deed. Asa motive he afterwards gave 
his anger at the treatment he had received, and his object was t 
burn the poor-house, together with the widow B. and the shepherd 
C. When every one had left the room, he tock tinder and went to 


the garret where his straw bed lay, and set fire to it, and then hid 
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the tinder-box in a covered basket. Called away in the mean time, 
he came down unembarrassed, and went out to obtain some milk. 
While the woman who sold the milk had gone into the cellar for it, 
a maid brought the news that the fire (which during this time had 


been extinguished) had broken out, whereupon K. “ from fear of the 


shepherd’? ran away. He appeared desirous to get away altogether, 


but as he did not know where to go, he remaimed in the neighboring 
village, where he told of the breaking out of the fire. Being arrest- 
ed, he appeared quite unembarrassed, and showed no repentance. 
The fear of punishment or the courts appeared not to enter his mind ; 
moreover he appeared quite unaware of the pumshmenut for ineen- 
diarism. He had an uncommonly small head, stupid, always the 
same enquiring look, slack and helpless appearance ; his genitals 
were small but well formed, and slenderly furnished with hair. His 
night leg he dragged somewhat. His bearing was open, not excita- 
ble, though rough. Recollection and a certain capacity for judging 
he possessed. He understood every question, was not wandering or 
tumorous, could give imformation regarding ordinary circumstances, 
but questions exercising his reasoning faculties he could scarce an- 
swer. His voice was not sonorous but distinct ; the expression of his 
countenance honest but indisereet ; he often pinched up his mouth, 
aud tugged thoughtlessly at his ehair. 

The medical opuion was that he was not in full possession of his 
reason. Heinroth pronounced him of unsound mind, and in a con- 


dition of childish imbeecility. The sentence is not given. 


Theodore A.. 18 years of age, tmbecile: Incendiary from 
Carelessness. Berlin, 1554.—T. A., son of a tax-gatherer, was 
normally developed up to his fifth year, and in good bodily and men- 
tal health, and having a good memory, quick powers of apprehension, 
and an uncommon talent for music. Showed much promise. But 
alas, in his sixth year he was seized with a violent serofulous aflee- 
tion, which at times showed itself in the form of a dangerous inflam- 
mation of the brain, frequent inflammation of the eyes, and attacks 
of swelling and inflammation of the jugular glands. His mental 
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developments at once became statienary; he could not learn, lost 
his memory, forgot even the notes on the violin he was accustomed 
to play, had little or no inelination for mechanical labor, and could 
only be brought to any particular activity by the strongest cory 
punishment Sudden and violent attacks of pain in the head, whicl 
in the mean time were of short duration, night screaming and soy 
nambulism, and the attacks of inflammation of the eyes, and ¢ 

lar swellings gave rise to the necessity for medical treatment, during 


the next six years, durmg which time he lived at home, and wa 


ployed int bodily labor in th house ind ¢ irden l’rom his own 
clination he only resorted to childish plays, played readily with 
dren and suffered hin { patiently to be plagued and mmaltreat \ 
such as were younhget than himself by the childis! 
of others, he not unfrequently afflieted maleons blows ny 
youngest sister Punishment was without efleet, and soon forgot! 
On the sixth of July, according to his statement, he soveht. t 


gether with H. an apprentice hoy fodoa tr which cons 
writing with vinegar, m the hand, and making the same leeible w 
the ashes of paper Becanse as he said, H. had no time, he w 
alone, provided with some vinegar, to @ barn, and lit a cigar fns 
by rubbing it on a post although he had read and understood ¢! 
notice pr hlibiting smokine in the barn, and althoneh he had r 

a reprimand for smoking tobacco carelessly, a few hours betore, 1 
he did not appear to know that the | ohting of a fusee was also yp 
hibited ther From this there fell a piece down upon the straw 
which began forthwith to burn, yet it did not oeeur to him to st 


out the fire immediately, or he thought that the Wisp of straw wi 


perhaps soon burn out of itself, and moreover he threw down th 
see Which burned his fingers, and now saw the fire, carried up by 
strong wind, seize upon the reef of the barn.* When this took fire 
he perceived that the barn would burn down, and ran home ti 
fear of punishment, by which he understood the prison. Some per 
sons met him on the way, and he spoke to them of the mustortune 


* 153 buildings were completely destroved 
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with complete indifference Ile related to his mother the circum- 
the fire. but was silent as to his being the cause of it He 

nh suspected » jneendiarism, and, on aecount of his stu- 

is twice brought ve the police, under the guidance of his 
Meanwhile he li ld only of childish tricks, 

imnedly made false his answers were at the same 


var and = distinet the tenth his father induced him to 


strong and robust; the skull normal, 

¢ head somewhat projecting ; on the other 

‘velids, without eye-lashes, the 

‘sears on the neck, left 

The state of the parts of vene- 

his bodily movements were regu- 

The inelimation to sh ep was so great 

used up during the day At nivht he 

u erred out aloud, and got up and 

sand acquirements were very 

understood only very shghtly 

m he left out letters and 

ss the most ordinary things 

ind produced only the most 

u. tHe could not reckon at all, could 

nutibers, and even these he did not put togeth- 

it was hard for hun to subtract two from twenty. From 
not even received the elementary in- 

he ten commandments, nor anything 

one repeated the beginning to him, 

celebrated he did not know, or could 

ply he had no conception ; Europe he 

He knew his age and his birthday but did not know 
reckon in What year he was born. The number of the cur- 
ent year (1552) he gave as 155%. Of the facts and circumstunces 


of his early life he only remembered such as had been particularly 


interesting to him, or had been impressed upon his mind by frequent 
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repetition. With many of the most ordinary relations of life he was 
entirely unacquainted or formed a false judgment, if any, respecting 
such when induced to retiect upon them. With stealing, for exam- 
ple, he only connected the idea that the same would be punished, 
Mechanical things he comprehended better. With regard to field la- 
bor he could give many quite correct specifications, he related that he 
had made a small stamp-mill for hunself, and deserbed its 
ment quite understandingly, and refuted many objections very well 
He also had a distinct recollection of a steamship upon which he had 
been some years before, and showed by lus relations that he had re- 
marked much and retlected upon it. It was hard to fasten his at- 
tention Which easily wandered to other circumstances, and he was 
scarcely in a condition, however easy it might be, to give a judg. 
ment, the correctness or meorrectness of which hung wholly upon 
chance. He understood that he had been arrested for the incendiar- 
ism, but he manifested no feeling about it—that he had by his crim- 
inal carelessness become the cause of a very great calamity, yet he 
had no fear of the punishment, of which people reminded him, but 
only thought of bemg soon set at liberty, which he believed was the 
desire of every one respecting hin. In arrest he was serene and joy- 
ous, even extravagantly gay ; he never enquired after his parents 
although he knew that both were sick, and that his father had suf- 
fered a dangerous accident. 

The medical opinion was that he was completely unaccountable 
The college of physicians found him only weak minded and stupid, 
and considered that the incendiarism was brought about by childish 
carelessness, 

The scientific deputation declared that at the tune of the incen- 
diarism, he was not in a state of mind to be accountable. The sen- 


tence is not given.* 


* We believe that a creat num { incendiary fires result from t! 
less amoking of m or cual mbecie vagabonds. Some 
since \ il \ ber. W in of the Provincial Asylu | 
he informed t] writ that a semes of tires had occurred in the outskirts al 
the city, near t bi Asvlu One morning, on going to the Asylu 
saw a fence on f i al i vered that an imbecile vagabond (wl us 
is usual, waa 4 great smoker,) had “camped out” there the night previous, 
and had either set the fence on fire by his pipe, or by kindling a fire to warm 
himself. He was taken into custody, and no more fires occurred in the neigh: 


borhood. 
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Pierre Jacquinot, 25 years of age, imbecile; Incendiary from 
Dissatisfaction. 26 June 1846. (Girard in Annales Medico- 
Psychologiques, Vol. 9-71.)—P. J., sprung from a family in which 
many eases of mental disease had appeared, and was from his youth 
up weak minded, and when he had reached his ninth year had re- 
ceived little or no cultivation. He was irritable, slothful and inelin- 
ed to Jead a vagabond life, and separated himself early from his 
mother who desired to keep hun at work. He left her for this rea- 
son and lived with his grandmother who was weaker and more in- 
dulgent towards hin. He wandered about most of the time begging 
his bread in the village and thereby was the object of much railing, 
which continually exasperated him. He worked but little and slept 
ina small vineyard hut. After the death of his grandmother he 
was arrested three times in the months of May and June for va- 

He was commonly regarded as of unsound mind. 

He wished now to live with his mother once more. She, however, 
to punish him for his slothfulness, drove him away, telling him to 
seek his own living; so he demanded, im order to impeach her au- 
thority over him, a part of her property valued at about 5000 franes, 
and invested in a dwelling house, and therefore they frequently had 
words and more particularly on the 26th of June. 

Incensed by this he repaired to the house of a neighbor, kindled 
there a piece of light wood in the presence of a boy who in vain 
MM ught to deter him, under the pretence that there was no fire there 
carried it in presence of several who looked after him, to his mother’s 
stable, and set the straw roof on fire by means of a wisp of straw.* 


Hereupon he went mto the house took a cotton cap, and ran into 


the vineyard. Some persons who met him on the way and spoke to 


hun he did not reply to, but run the faster. He was found about 
half an hour after this lying flat upon his belly under a hedge with 
the marks of fire upon his hands. At the judicial examination he 
lied obstinately, though his guilt was clearly shown up. The sub- 


terluges which he quickly and loudly advanced were practicably im- 


* 5 houses and the adjoining buildings were burned. 
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probable. 


He maintained that he had not used kindling wood, but a 


had merely obtained the fire to bake himself a pancake He had 


4s run away because he feared that the fire might fall upon hin, and j B 
to obtain help; had ran up into the vineyard, in order that from a 


above he could better see people running about, Xe. 

As to his motives, nothing satistactory was to be obtained trom 
him. His head was somewhat misshapen, as though the edges of 
the parietal bones had been shoved the one over another His gait 
Was stooping and negligent ; his mien mustrusttul ; his look st pid 


and squinting. In the asyluin he kept to himself, walked about 


silent and morose, spoke to no one, answered in monosyllables, and 


; seemed annoyed at being spoken to or questioned. To hold his at- 


tention for any length of tune was very ditiicult, yet he ex pressed 


: himself easily aud freely He could read, write a little, but could 
scarcely reckon at all. Ile wrote a letter readily, but it was une 
nected, and related almost exclusively to himself. Upon ordinary 


things he expressed humself correctly and knew that it was wrong 


to commit a criminal act. On the other hend, all abstract concep- 
tions were very unperfect with him. What was meant by peo; 
he did not know By faith, hope and charity, he understood, fire 
pen and ink. He gave his answers very indifferently, sighing and 
yawning in the mean time ; he faltered, confounded himself, and his 


memory appeared treacherous 


As to the state of his health before the deeed, he said that he had had 


furuncles on his back, heat in his head, and his belly, and thirst in 


the evening ; he also sutlered from sleeplessness and loss of appetit 

He was greatly terrified by having seen sparks and fire on and above 

the earth, and by hearing Womens voices crying out put yoursell 
in the smoke.” dans la fiumee.) bi 


On account of his general weakness of mind, but more particularly 
in view of his misconception, and the attendant, though trans 
psychical disturbances, Gerard declared him unaccountable, and 1! 


jury pronounced him not guilty 


i Gustave Walther, aged 23, waiter, born weak-minded : Many i 


petty larcenies, and an attempt at incendiarism.—G. W. was trom 
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his youth up, weak, both in mind and body. His grandmother and 

aunt had been insane. He learned reading, writing, and arith- 

had a good memory, and in general could express himself 

|, both orally and in writing ; but there were also times when he 

te childish, and at such he was accustomed to say, “ To-day 

n unfortunate: the blood torments me He often asserted that 

» was a burden to him, and wished for death. He complained 

and therefore slept only half covered, and drank 

‘ Was very strong, but it induced no bodily 

He was of small stature, tenderly built, of a pale com- 

and had {l ibby, weak muscles He was easily made anery, 

dily calmed down, Ladies he could not well endure. He 

y tond of solitude, aver led all pleasures, but on the contrary 

| V sought the ehureh-yards, where he assisted the grave-dig- 
coing the crave 

he should have learned the trade of a gla- 

was sent away alter fourteen days by his master, as unfit 

slothful and averse to labor. Thereupon he was used 

usework by his step-father, and served also in other houses as 


a hon eh | ley lor whi h rie 


aiter. Hereby he once drew upon himself a rebuke from the 


eld a grudge against him, and 
could revenge himself. After four 

into the cellar, it occurred to him to put 

» maintained, to burn the house, but merely the 

| accomplish this he took a tinder-box 

il 


he third story and lit some pine kindling-wood in the wood- 


then packed his wood-basket full and bere it up. When the 
‘was discovered, the son of the householder ran directly up to 
and asked him if he put the fire to the wood. Whereupon he 
answered as though he did not understand ; then said, “ Yes, 

w, | am the one, and | have done it to revenge myself on you!” 
prison he confessed to a great many larcenies, and said that he 
purloined twenty-three diflerent articles. The most of them 
were very insignificant things; besides, he did not usually retain 


them, but gave them away, or threw them upon the street, upon the 
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house-floor, or some such place away from home, without seeking 
to obtain them again. 

He declared that he had no opportunity to dispose of the stolen ar- 
ticles, otherwise he should most assuredly have profited by them 
He would have made a pick-lock, (his intention he said was to have 
kept a key,) but he had no instruments for the purpose, and did not 
know where he might leave the stolen articles, for he would not have 
dared to bring them home. In many of his larcenies he had an ae- 
complice to whom he carried and presented many of the stolen arti- 
cles. Once he had stolen a pail, and as he did not know where to 
leave it, he put it on the floor of a strange house. After this he ob- 
tained it again and would have sold it as it was quite new, but was 
driven away, and no one had seen where he lived. Once he stole 
forty or fifty dollars worth of clothing, and was arrested as he was 
trying to sell the same in Charlottenburg for two dollars. He de- 
sired by this means, he said, to raise money, and would then have 
left for Berlin, from fear that his parents would know of his many 
thefts. All these things he related easily and understandingly, with 
an uncommon remembrance for details, dates, &c., and without con- 
fusion or inattention. With it he showed a firm, smiling mien, 
looked frequently at his hands, and had a shy, unsteady glance of the 
eye; his hands trembled, and he frequently changed color ; his pulse 
was weak, at times irregular; his appetite was not excessive and his 
sleep was quiet. He traded his new boots with a fellow prisoner for 
old torn ones, because, he said, he could not give a person a good 
kick with his own. His religious ideas were somewhat intelligent. 
He could repeat the Ten Commandments and the Lord’s Prayer, but 
in the immortality of the soul he did not believe, for he wrote— ] 
have a notion that after death there can be no further existence, for 
when a man has left this earthly race-course it must be impossible 
to give an account of his earthly career, for then everything is at an 
end ; therefore I cannot believe when people say that after death we 
shall be brought before a higher being.” 

He asserted that he foresaw completely what would be the pun 
ishment of his actions. He supposed that he would be put in the 
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penitentiary for ten or fifteen years, the sentence of death which the 
court might pronounce upon him would only be done to frighten him, 
but he was insensible to fear. One must have a taste of every thing, 
and he was tired of life. Indeed he did not wish to be free, for then 
nothing good or wise could come out of him, because he could not 
leave off stealing. He did not consider the incendiarism very dan- 
gerous, for it had been done in the day time, and he had set fire to 
the wood in such a way that it would not quickly lay hold of what 
was around, and noone had been hurt by it. “1 cannot,” he wrote, 
“in any respect feel any particular regret in view of my many trans- 
gressions ; yet I know that a heavy punishment will be inflicted up- 
on me; and see the punishment { have already suffered, in laying 
here in arrest for half a year, and all the time wishing that my case 
might soon be decided. One might suppose that this was hard 
enough.” On account of doubtful accountability, the court hesitated 
in pronouncing sentence upon him, yet he could not be acquitted ; 
he was therefore handed over to the custody of the police, who were 


to determine the amount of restraint public safety demanded. 


SUMMARY. 


Dr. J. Parigot on Morar Insanrry ww Revation to Croan 
Acrs.—We are not certain but that the reproduction of the learned 
and important paper of Dr. Pangot in the Journal was due to our 
readers ; but its considerable length, and the wide circulation which 
has already been given to it in the published Transactions of the 
N. } Academy of Medicine, and in the medical journals, must be 
our excuse. A portion of the essay was read before the Academy, 
Uct. 2nd, 1561, and it was discussed by that society at a subsequent 


session, in November. The latter occasion would seem to have been 


one of unusual unportance. Several lawyers and physicians, who 
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were known to have made a special study of the medico-legal rela. 
tions of Insanity, Were present upon invitation, and the discussion 
was general and interesting. 

The name of the author must be familiar to all who are acquaint 
ed with the recent literature of mental disease in Europe. Dr. Par. 
igot was at one time Cominissioner in Lunacy, and chief physician 
to the celebrated establishment for the insane at Gheel, in Belgium, 
and has contributed much to the diseussion of the method of treat. 
ment there carried out \t present he rs at the head of a private 
asylum, conducted on the Belgian system, at Sing Sing, in this State 
The medical profession of this country, and in particular our own 
specialty, nay be congratulated upon the accession to its members of 
one of such high attainments, and so wide and valuable an expe- 
rience 

The purpose of the essay is “ to investigate certain forensic difh- 
culties bearmg upon philosophical desiderata concerning volition, and 


to demonstrate the absolute necessity of a co-existence of pliysical 


with psyelical signs to allow a determination of the real mental 


state of persons supposed to be insane or simulating insanity 

We shall not attempt, in giving a brief outhne of Dr. Parigot's 
views, to state the philosophical argument upon which he bases the 
recognition of a volitional rather than a moral insanity. German 
metaphysics is perhaps foreign enough to English ideas at best ; but 
when translated without the help of our own idiom, it does not form 
a basis for nice discussion. That the eld division of mind ito the 
speculative and active, or the knowing and the determining powers, 
has its advantages in mental pathology, is indeed evident We nid 
ourselves of the unhappy terms, moral imsamity and instinctive i 
sanity, in this manner, and have only intellectual and volitional dis 
ease. But here again arises a difliculty. Is not the ultimate fact 
in all insanity that of volition impaired or abolished by disease - 
for we do not diagnose insanity from a defective judgment unless 
there is a corresponding morbid volition. We are also obliged to 
dissent from the psychological theory implied in the following para- 


graphs :— 
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“ Without entering into metaphysical explanation on the origin of 
a diseased volition, independent of an apparently sound judgment, it 
{ the mind be diseased by exaltation, depression, 
r more of our faculties, the efievet of that dis- 

+38 to deprive us of our liberty of action 
An insane persou says sometimes, ‘ lL know I did wrong, but 
/ petit ruse «aft moment I ts ob to do et.’ 
w tl hows that some process of volition, quite independent of 
understanding, has been vitiated In general, it may be said 
-exists a chasm or void between intelligence and volition 


exaltation or depression of the mental powers can 
the person is no longer properly held to be a 
rent and feelings, our ex- 


Neither can we admit as 


}, that volition may be reached and destroyed through the per- 


a sinmie fact Ity, while all the others remain 
terval between intelligence and volition in the 
enough impossible; and without doubt in the 
» the ditheulty is infinitely imereased ut to ac- 
as @ real one, 1s to give up the search after 
mm, in the existence of which all analogy and the necessary 
principles of psychology compel us to believe. 
tious simdar to those which forbid us to follow Dr. Par- 
etaphysics of insanity must also be our excuse for not 


relation » the statutes and legal rules of this State 
learned gentleman has not—and it 
—as yet a sutlicient acquaint- 
to give a proper value to the sug- 
‘h his learning and experience must aftord. 
we have only our alrnost unqualified assent and admiration to 
o his arguments against the fatal doctrines of moral] insanity 
he special mamas. The chief design of the paper, to show 
mental disease can not be predicated where physical signs are 
Wanting, is amply supported by argument and authority, and is an 
umpertant step toward placing the diagnosis of insanity on a sure 


and substantia! foundation. This point once established, that moral 
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insanity of which the act itseli—as of dram-drinking, stealing, or 
homicide—" may be the sole and only proof,” need not be farther 
discussed. We can only give room here for some extracts from the 
paper, defining the views of Dr. Pangot, and showing the guarded 
and conservative use of the term dtastrephia, or volitional insanity 
which he would introduce 
“ Recent analysis of the functions of the mind has shown that its 
several « peratne ns can be divided into tive faculties : Ist. Ne nsation 
pe Mora! feeling or emotion, (both of the rece ptive order > 3d: iv 


tellectual powe: Ith. Volition, the only faculty according to the 
signification of the word :) and 5th. The natural instinets. The 
three last belong to human activity: it has been found, also, that 


any trouble, exaltation, depression abolition, or perversion of any of 


our mental functions, when accompanied (as always is the case 


more or less evidently.) with physical symptoms, was sufficient as 
good evidence betore courts of justice ln taet, the study of psych 
Jogico forensic mit | “he and lis pre gress are, ihn a certain micasure 
the result of several cases of moral insanity which attracted great 
notoriety. The perusal of those tnals is of the greatest importance 
for our studies. It may be seen that a great number of the accused 
were In very extrac rdinary mental condition; the of ther 
mind being in a certain measure destroyed, since they were ina 
struggle, trying to collect their ideas and feelings in order to master 
wild impulses! In almost each trial, in which moral insanity is the 
plea of defence, the prosecution maintains that such a disease does 
not exist, and brings forth examples and books to sustain this asser- 
morbul 


tion: Lawyers not being able to distinguish the disease by 1 


symptoms, pretend that criminals are more or less morally insane— 


id est, wicked, dissolute, and perverted. Ou the other side, the de- 
fence has often resorted to this plea of imsanity as a remaining chance 
ol ac punital me pl Veicians, move dl by a desire to wrest from the 
seaflold some prisoners that appeared to them more deprived of rea- 
son than malicious and wicked, have gone too far in their so-called 


philanthropic endeavor * * * * 

“In spite of many discussions, held in medical societies and acad- 
emies, doubts concerning the theory of moral insanity, for legal pur- 
poses, have not yet been resolved. The reason of it may lie in the 
fact that if people consider moral Insanity from the point ol view ol 
its flagrant attacks and of its ternble results on society ; u, at the 


same tune, the criterion of knowing nght from wrong has been em 


ployed as a test, then the logical inference Ls, that such acts must be 
repressed and their perpetrators punished But, on the other side 


if physical and psychical symptoms agree in demonstrating a disease 
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of the brain, then it must be evident to courts, juries and lawyers, 
} i at the moment he comuiutted erie, had no power 
right from wrong ; that he was in- 
minate a morbid unpulse, or that he 

to a real motive 
he ditlerence to be found in a mad- 
in a more accentuated shade of mad 
‘s; metaphysical science finds 
madness The celebrated 
—says, memoir on In- 
still reason, as reason 1s 
sition, Which may be organ- 
al or sentimental re) 
then appear strange desires, 
bad passions, Xe., (lor the 
-t in want of attention, which leads 
he person an appearance of insensi- 
sions: then a vicious association of feelings ; 
irregularity and diserepancies in words and phrases ; 
a too rapid associat ideas brings on contusion of speech, in- 
herence and unintelligible ellipses ol thought; at last the sylip- 
toms of madness show themselves in false judgments, leading to 
wrong opinions, determinations and acts opposed to social order and 
morality. Well, here is no psychical demarcation between rea- 
son and madness, why not have recourse to the physical one? It is 
admitted that it is necessary to compare the actual state ¢ { the indi- 
vidual to his previous state of mind and body, im order to appreciate 
the quantity or degree of existing difierenees ; butut that person was 
tle eceentme, would not serious ditliculties arise, unless physical 
toms ce be ascertained? one may understand that, 
unstances, lawyers tried to exclude phy iclans When 
vasuy ascertaimed ‘What, said an attorney for 
the crown, ‘a so-called monomaniac pleads guilty ; he knows what 
he has done he was aware of the penaity that his crime deserves " 
he knows even the law which forbids such an action, and now med- 
ical men come here pretending that such a manis not guilty! The 
answer 1s this; If it is proved by the history of the case that there 
was no adequate motive ; that the perpetrator of the crime was not 
in possession of his tree-will; that an unpulse forced him to the ae- 
tion ; af anamnestic evidence ts in his favor; af physical signs of in- 
sanity do exist—we say, that man being of unsound mind, no penal 
law can be applhed to him ; but it is your mght to employ any means, 
consonant with civilization, that you judge to be the best to prevent 

any future accidents or hurt to anybody irom his disease. * # 
* Now passion, hatred, anger, animal and selfish inclinations, &e., 
do not im the least destroy our liberty and volition. Instantaneous 
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madness may happen, but it is very rare ; in these cases latent symp. 
toms have not been observed—that is all Decision has always 
one form or another, preeeded action, and our conscience has approved 


or rejected our motives ; this is so true, that criminals have confessed 
to have been obliged to get themselvers uncer the influence of liqu 
to be ennabled to carry out then plans ln this case drunkenness js 


no more an excuse than passion could be ; and will never be consider. 
ed as an excuse, because free-will was purposely diminished or op- 
pressed 

“In imsanity free-will no longer exists, on account of a material 


condition of the mind, and theretore good sense requires t] such a 
condition should be ascertained medically 

ln our estimation Piastrey hia has the same relati nitoan act 
that delusion has to a thought : tI ‘vyare two equal terms, mdicating 


the error and guile of an insane person: | 
important and prejudicial than the second, which concerns on) i 


individuality There is an obvious reason why the terms of such a 
sort of algebraie equation cannot be inverted ; it is, that logic and 
grammar do not permit to express the delusion er delirium of an a 

meaning its folly or insanity Diastrephia is a special perversion 
only applicable to vohtion and istincts By this distinetion rs 


on pathology are able to classity that sor 

* From this point of View Insanity, considered init 
relation, furnishes us with a definition that meets better any 
insanity lor forensic practice It is no more to be said to be a total 
or partial deprivation of the power of reasoning and of distinguish- 
ing nght from wrong, nor is the general character of insanity any 


longer an emotional trouble, as the celebrated Guislain ealled 1 


neither can it be said to be a disease of our perceptive faculties, with 


subsequent loss of judement \ll these phenomena are characteris 
tics of certain orders of disease, but not applic ible to all cases, and 
especially to those requiring forensic discussion For law purposes 


insanity might be detined the loss of poirer of control earth 
one or more of ¢ faculties, tneluding expectauy 
Service of free-t i demonstrated by qoral ar 
toms 

“In a medical int ol View, it is or sympa 


disease of the b iv OS with the psyvchotog 
physiological functions of thes ¢ 7 From the stand point 
administrative authority that has charge ol preserving the peac 7 


security of cities, towns, or villages, zrsanity begins onli hie 
patient tite his own life and prope 


* Now, supposing a judicial case in which immorality should have 
been the efficient cause of a mental disease, vice should have takea 


the 


a morbid existence ; the prosecution says that it is clear that the 
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is only trying to escape punishment ; public 
. of insanity, as being fallacious: here the 


nly one unpreyadiced, and in spite of all influ- 
the unequivocal signs of material disease in 
-al symptoms, he settles the ease to the satis- 
senee. Sudden violent and ungovernable 
itic of diastre pha —nemo repent furto- 
Lin time before passions or habits can inflict 
nt of functions or a change in our tissues 5 

orga 


mic propensities is of long and 


iptomms can not be traced ele urly, if 
s are fu], a medical man can not give 


<yrmptorms, some of which must co-exist with 
: to warrant the inference of mental disease, 
h indeed every caretul observer must recog- 
er his notice in undoubted eases of insanity. 
' hich have a close symna- 
id, and im parts which have a close sympa 
the variou symptoms of nervous disorder ; 
the ¢ X pression of the eyes and 
» us that a prominent place in this list should 
ges in the cerebral functions. An aug- 
cerebral activity is no doubt a somatic symp- 
ot the highest value for diagnosis. 
id the Huntington case, and has made the 
nin the Sing Sing Prison. He says :— 
iurmval at Sing Sing, a book on this case was 
most distinguished physicians of the 
lr. Fisher, and thr ugh his influence l was 


ng of the case, it appeared to me that the 
d been either a lunatic athheted with a special 


i great instinctive cunning and abilities to 
is a lunatie under the influence of diastrephia, 
State Prison, leame to the conclusion that 


er the one nor the other 
exchanged, the convict himself declared that, 


us opmnon, he had never been properly msane, though he had 


» to that period he would have counterfeited any man’s signature ; 


going on in his head until two years since ; 
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he added, that his habit of forging had come to a degree that, to get 
his own money out of a bank, he would have rather employed q 
forged paper! Being, of course, a perfect stranger to all parties who 


appeared in his trial, the opinion [ venture 1s free from prejudice, 
and only liable to errors of my own, * * * * 

“ Now, | believe the Jury was right in finding Huntington 
although some doubts might have been entertained on his sanity 
The necessity of visible symptoms, moral and physical, establishes 


guuty, 


as a consequence, that in their absence or obscurity, that offender 
; could not be found irresponsible for the numerous forgeries he had 
committed.” 


The paper concludes with the following propositions :— 


“TT. That the disease called moral insanity is but an affection of 
the faculty of volition and instincts, always attended by physical 
and physiological symptoms 
; “II. That the name of moral insanity is defective, because it 
: bears no relation to its cause, symptoms, and results ; and that it 


misleads the opinions of the bar concerning crimes committed under 
its influence. 
“TIL. That the laws and rules concerning insanity, relating t 
civil and criminal cases, ought to be made contormable to the actual! 
} state of medical science 
“TV. That no person ought to be considered as being insane, if 
physical and mental signs can not be traced and ascertained. 
“V. That a reform concerning medical certificates is necessary, 
to insure regularity in obtaining from courts or judges orders to de- 


tain a person as beimg insane; that no such document be admitted 
unless containing, 

“Ist. All the anamnestic, physical, physiological, and mental 
symptoms of the case. 

“2d. The diagnosis and prognosis of the disease.” 

Our space does not permit us to notice here the remarks upon Dr 
Parigot’s paper in the subsequent meetings of the Academy. We 


hope to give an abstract of them in a succeeding number. 


Lunacy 1n Encianp.—A notice of the Fifteenth Report of th 
Comunissioners of Lunacy, in the Psychological Journal, contams 
much of unusual interest. We condense and copy the following 

The ordinary asylum-returns have hitherto showed, from year 
year, a steady increase im the amount ol known lunacy. Was tus 
known increase of lunacy dependent upon an actual augmentaion4 
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the number of lunatics among the population, or was it to be ac- 
counted for upon other grounds’? The present Report contains some 
valuable facts and opinions for the solution of this ditheult problem, 
ipon which hinges the practical question of further provision. We 
can not give these in detail, but they tend to the following conclu- 
1. That the increase of known lunacy for several years back has 

un contined almost solely to pauper lunatics 
That the amount of known lunacy among those classes of the 
lation who are raised above pauperism, or are liable to pauper- 
» wealthier classes, in short,—has been dimin- 

‘n stationary, lor some years. 

it it is probable that lunacy is not increasing in the king- 
“ater proportion than the imerease of population :—the ap- 
‘ase of inacy among us, as shown by the steadily grow- 
\ and the need for still more and more 
ommodation, being dependent mainly upon certain cir- 


s incidental to the provision made for the care of lunatics 


i the statistics of public asylums it is found that during the 

al period ending January Ist, 1559, their population had ad- 

from 10,501 to 15,022—an increase of 7,221 patients ; 

anu aggregate of the inmates of all the various asylums 

Land Wales, there has not been any increase in the num- 

rs of registered private patients within the same period. What is 

»cause of this peculiar character of increase?) The Commission- 

ers have positive information that pauperism has decreased, and they 

unable to discover any material changes in the social condition of 

iboring classes, rendering them more prone to mental disease. 

ailing, therefore, to find a satisfactory solution on the ground of in- 

crease either in pauperis or insanity among the poor, the Commis- 

ers have taken into consideration “every circumstance bearing 

‘tly or indirectly on the condition cf the insane poor, which may 

the apparent eflect of increasing their number,” and have classi- 
them under the following heads :— 

lhe large number of cases previously unreported, and only re- 

cently brought under observation. 2, The increased number of those 

ttoasylums. 3. The prolongation of their life when thus brought 


ander each of these divisions the Commissioners discuss in detail 
: operation of the apparent causes, and tinally conclude that the 
at accumulation of pauper patients is mainly attributable— 


lst. To the more complete collection of annual returns, formerly 
very defective in this respect 


“nd. To the detection and registration of cases formerly left un- 
noticed 
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3rd. To the removal of a larger proportion of patients from loeali- 
ties where they were exposed to causes of death, into asylums favor. 
ing the prolongation of life 

4th. To the etiect of sanitary regulations in asylums, of improved 
diet, and of various means of sustaining the health and promoting 
the longevity of the entire be dy of inmates ; 

Sth. Toa like etieect on those out of asylums, trom the removal of 
large workhouses to more healthy sites, and from the medica] visita. 
tion of such of the insane paupers as are neither in workhouses nor 
asylume 

The Commissioners then proceed thus :— 

“ Though it night, on the other hand, be fairly supposed that the 
mereased proportion of cures im recent cases sent to asylums, caused 
by the unproved modes of treatment now adopted, would have had 
the etiect of diminishing the a 


cause of decrease in the comparatively jew recent cases admitted 


gegregate nurmbers resident, this latter 
has apparently been more than counterbalanced by the prolongation 
of the lives of the many chronic cases brought under care. 

“And as in certain localities unprovided with any recognised 
means of sheltering their insane paupers, we have shown that their 
seeming proportion to the population is small, so if we look to other 
countries we shall find that in proportion to the amount of the pro- 
vision made by the State, will be the apparent ratio of the insane te 
the population 

* Considerations such as these furnish abundant reason for disered- 
iting the statement which forewen authors have founded on our re 
turns, to the eflect, that the inhabitants of this country are more lia- 
ble to insanity than those of any other civilzed state. 

- Having thus indicated what we beleve to be the causes of the 
great apparent accumulation of pauper patients, we come to deal 
practically with the fact that such eauses being still in Operation, we 
ean orly calculate on a further progressive increase ; and we accord- 
mgly draw attention to the subject, in the hope that committees of 
visitors will see the necessity of a timely increase of accommodation 
Whether some means might net also be adopted for effecting a legal 
transier of some of the harmless and chrome pauper cases to the 
eare of relatives, with provision at the same time for securing the 
payment of an adequate sum for their care, maintenance, and medi 
eal visitation, is, we think, matter for consideration deserving the at 


tention of the Legislature. 

“Ata time when so large an amount of public accommodation 
exists, it may seem unreasonable to urge the necessity of making fur- 
ther provision ; nevertheless, the returns before us show the impor 
tance of such a step, for the admission into county and borough asy- 
hams during the latter half of the ten years under review, appear t 
have been im excess of the former half, to the extent of nearly 
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During the five years ending 1853, 20,544 cases were admitted ; and 


during the five years ending 1858, the numbers were 25,256 ; show- 
ing a steady in ‘rease in the influx of patients into our public asy- 
Jurns.”’ 

The Comm ers next observe that, even during the past year 
only, the number of patients in county and borough asylums has ad- 
vanced to the extent of no less than 11451 ; and, fin illy, they conclude 
this most important portion of their Report in the following words :—— 

It mie d that the admission of so many patients 

“il by a corresponding, or at all events 

r retained in workhouses, 

from this, however, being the 

the imsane poor, whether in 

» not diminished, but on the con- 

very considerable extent ; a cir- 

curnstance attributa noall pre babs y, as we have endeavored to 

point out, to the lore complete registration Of cases, and the greater 
attention which has been paid to their well-being of late years.” 

Assuming the p ec etne he foregoing conclasions of 


hat there is no satlicient evidence 


an mereased ten rity nmong the pop the difh- 


‘ulties to be ’ vi 1 providing for our lunatics are in no 


degree abated tual condition of things in this peet Is, 
deed, just the same as il there were a real, progressive imerease in 
the arnount of lunacy in the kingdom. But the mnportance of at 
certaming the true state of lunacy beyond the walls of our asylums 
and workhouses romes suill more apparent We have often urged 
the need which ‘ r this knowledge, and we must pertorce re- 
turn to the subject a Hither our asylum accommodation has 
not been suthy it] t to exhaust the substratum of chronie 
lunacy existing im k lom, or the imerease of accomrnodation 
has taken place at so slow ate, that tt has never at any time over- 
taken the wat he population It the latter be the case, a 
large proportior lanat lave been passing ito a chronic state 
contemiporasn ily, And in about an eq ial degree, with the Increase 
of accommmodatior 

Hitherto we have bee ‘onte leal with difliculties as they 
arose by ineceting t it diate requiremeuts ol the moment and no 
more: and 8 prop neet our present great difficulty, the 
crowding of : i iu cases, and their consequent inefhi- 
ciency as curative it ous, in the same fashion. Our asylums 
are, m fact, chiefly lunatic ree ptacles—asyluins not m the sense of 
hospitals for cure, but hospitals tor lite-provision. The suggestion to 
provide other, and above all subsidary (overilow) asylums, is no 
doubt necessary, but it is, alter all, but a palliative recommendation. 


If, as the Commissioners assert, the chief sources of the increasing 
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population of asylums rest in the measures which gave rise to their 
formation, and in the nature of the institutions themselves, it is eyi- 
dent that unless the accom dation pros ided by them be sO widk lV ex- 
tended as to afiord at once a chance of exhausting the dead weight of 
chronic lunacy existing at large in the kindgdom, and of thus bring- 
ing us face to face with the nascent lunacy, those sources will remaim 
fully operative At present, we simply extend our asylum accom- 
modation proportionately to the evils (that is, evils in relation to the 
failure of asylums as means for checking and controlling the increase 
of the lunatic population) arising out of the system, and not the 
good, 

That counties and boroughs, and cities should hesitate to commit 
themselves to an expenditure, Which, as the Commissioners put at 
may have an almost unlimited growth, and should, as a rule, contine 
themselves to such provision for the insane as is absolutely necessary 
is very natural. our pres it stem ol atte opting to deal with 
pauper Junacy is very sumilar to that of an individual who might 
seek to dry up or check the course ot a stream by lading the waters 
and storing it in reservoirs, at the mouth We have great reservoirs 


of lunacy, und solicit the stream of lunatics to flow into them. We 
find after twenty years that our reservoirs, wew and old, are full t 
overflowing, but that there is no sign ot abatement in the flow ot 
the stream of lunacy We, however, persist in erying out for mor 
Trescrvoirs, and display a most praise we rihy energy im secing tou 

integrity of those which exist, and to the most fitting state of the 
contents thereol! But let us note brie iy the rapidity of motion o! 
the stream and the capacity of our reservoirs for its reception. 

The rate of increase in pauper lunacy (including idiots) during 
the ten years 1547-507 was 4 per cent. per annum, that 1s to say 
nearly four tunes the rate of increase of population, and ot such 
magnitude that, if it persists, the number of pauper lunatics in the 
kingdom would be double tm fivconty-fite yeasrs The rate ol in- 
crease of pauper Junatics im county and borough asylums in 159/ 
was such that, if it were maintamed, the whole of the then present 
and prospective asylum accommodation would be filled im five years.* 
We now learn trom the Commissioners in Lunacy, that as the causes 
of this great increase in our Junatic population may be said to be in 
herent m our system of dealing with pauper lunatics as at present 
carried out, we may anticipate (as the Comuussioners themserves 
point out) @ persistence Of this increase ; and we are instructed t 
meet it by a continuation of precisely the same system of manag 
ment under which the increase is occurring, and to which it is party 
attributed—a system which has for results, that for every individua: 


* See Journal of Psychological Medicine for full details on this quest 
xii. p. 340, ef. seq 
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junatic cured, two, it may be said, at a rough guess, become life- 
pensioners on the bounty of the public ! ; . 
That this is a necessary consequence if the difficulties besetting 
the question be completely grappled with, we do not for a moment 
believe. But how is it possible to grapple with them without know- 
ing all the data necessary for their solution ? It cannot surely be 
that we are to go on from year to year expending immense sums in 
carrying out a system of provision for our lunatics, a chief result of 
which is to augment the lunatic population of the country. Is it to 
be believed that this is a necessary result of an eflective scheme of 
dealing with pauper lunacy? That it is the result of the present 
scheme we now know on the authority of the Commissioners of Lu- 
nacy themselves; and we frankly confess that we can see no help 
for it so long as we remain in ignorance of the actual state of the 
lunatic population at large in the kingdom. It is from this popula- 
tion that the crowds of chronic cases come im the first instance which 
fill our asylums, and interfere so seriously with their utility as cura- 
tive institutions, hence bringing about a state of things which fosters 
chrome lunacy among lunatics at large. Until, theretore, we know 
the actual extent of the floating lunatic population, it 1s hopeless to 
imagine that any scheme can be developed which atiords a reason- 
able hope of overcoming the ditheulties which surround our present 
methods of dealing with pauper lunatics, or which would atlord fair 
promise of ultimately holding in check the increase of pauper lunacy. 
It is just to suppose that the diminution in the ammount of lunacy 
among the wealthier classes of the population, is due in no small de- 
gree to the fact, that the provision made for the lunatics among these 
classes by private enterprise has been commensurate with the re- 
quirements of the case. It is just also to suppose that a similar re- 
sult would follow from a like provision for pauper lunatics. But as 
private enterprise is sure to be developed proportionately to the field 
opened out for its exertion, it follows that it has an inherent power 
of adapting itself to the requirements of a people which public en- 
terprise (so to speak) does not possess For while the private indi- 
vidual limits his enterprise solely by the amount of present profit, as 
calculated by personal gain derived from it; a public body is of ne- 
cessity restrained in its action by the vaguer, less defined, and often 
variable character of notions of public gain, and by its being respon- 
sible not to itself merely, but to the behests of those whom it repre- 
sents. Now, it is not to be expected that it either can, or will, or 
should act eflectually without beimg fully possessed of all the facts 
upon which its action is required ; or if it does act in the absence of 
such facts, that action must of necessity be unpertect, which is the 
a with the doings of our public bodies in the cases of pauper 
unacy. 


We presume that the facts recorded by the Commissioners of Lu- 
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nacy respecting private patients will somewhat modify the opinions 
of those who doubt the utility of private asylums. It is dangerous 
to the public weal at all times to tarmper with legitimate private en- 
terprise * and private lunatic asylums are no exceptions to the rule 

It is unavailing to regret now that the details on the increase of 
patients Mm asylums contained in the present Report of the Co nimis- 
sioners in Lunacy, were not laid betore the Select Committee. It is 
difficult to conceive that the Committee could, had this been done 
have omitted to observe the extreme importance, if it were in in 
economical pot of view only, of ascertammg the true status of 
lunacy among our population It is dithecult to concvive also that 
the Committee would not have reported upon the necessity of an in- 
quiry directed to this end, and the faciuty ollered by the then ap 
proaching Census ot carrying such an inquiry into efleet Not that 
the Census would have given all the imtormation required, but it 
would have given, in the best and most economical manner possi! 
the data needed, as a basis for more elaborate local inquiries, U}- 
tunately this inquiry must be conducted at the time of the Census 
and by the same machinery, or by a special Government Conmssion 
and it is not easy to see how this could possibly do the work required 
for its Investigations must in the first place, be as widely extended 
as those of the Census Sooner or later, however, the vast ec: mi 
cal considerations, increasiug year alter year in weight and moment 
must force this question upon the attention of the public aud the Go 
vVernment. 


Dr. L. Meyer on tue or Oricem tue Treatues 
OF THE INSANI no Ni twithstanding the numerous researches and ob 
servations Which have been made on the mtluence of oprurn in insan- 
ity, the conditions have not yet been precise ly laid down under which 
it may act beneficially or muschievously. Uneer these circumstances 
Dr. Meyer has sought to obtain the rule for the employment ot opium 
in disease from the vast dictetic use of this substance made by 
many persous iu various countries He regards this dietetic etmploy- 
ment of the drug as an experiment on a vast scale, the conclusions 
from which are the more applicable to psychiatry, inasmuch as the 
appearances arising from the morbid conditions of exhaustion, on 
account of which the opiuin is resorted to, exhibit considerable ana- 
ogy to the symptoms of certain forms of imsanity. 

The author relates twelve cases in which he has watched the 
administration of opium; and, according to his experience, it is of 
especial use in those reflected forms of insanity which may be finaly 
referred to a neurosis of the sexual apparatus—/ysterical alicnati 
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—which in its acutest and most aggravated form exhibits itself as 
ecstasy, always associated with religious or erotic mania, and most 
often with both The loss of str neth from dk ficiency or absence of 
pis of the more in ance in these cases, inasmuch as it is not 
npensated by taking an incre ased amount of nourishment. Un- 
the influence of opium the paroxysmes cease The indieation for 

st occurs in the female sex; bata complete condi- 

may be also induced in man by masturbation and 


iw imtluence Op im is also of utility after the de- 


puerperal state, and after uterme hemor- 


irbar a he hemorrhage, however, 
las rain symptor the same con- 

hysteria service in other conditions 

its influence ‘verted against 

the psychical dis- 

ons of anmmia ane kness may persist For 

a short duration ol » disease 1s a necessary pre- 

and an exact diagnosis Is essential As contra-indications 

ention must be paid to he signs of acute idiopathic cere- 


ang 


inflammatory character of the disease as 


shown by ft ascert ed to exist by measuring the temperature. 


Dr. Meyer commence: luse of two grains, repeating it in two 
hours. If repose an ( ved, it is discontinued; and at 
all events after fi such dos here must be a pause of from six to 
twelve hour I opium mu wv repeated as before, if still 
required. Sormetin only absorbed to a 
ght extent, and obstinate diarrhaa ts ri » be feared than con- 
suipation In very urget lose may be raised to three 
or four grains, while in great g: > sensibility and inclination to 
vomit it may be dimimshed to one gram and repeated hourly Opi- 
um enemata are not recommended, but the injection of a solution of 
morphia into tl ‘ellular tissue is a useful procedure, on account of 
pplie and certain eflect. In the more 
ion more moderate doses are to be 
‘grams one hour before bedtime Opium 
‘al alienation which results from alcohol- 
ismus and chronic metallic | ung. Dr. Meyer warns his readers 
against the revarding opium as a universal re medy in mel- 
ans; and even m cases in which its use 
mtinued when anorexia and a loaded 
pation have continued for two or three 

her, Band ecix. s. 81 


seventeenth line from bottom, for “charm” 
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